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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In August 1985 , at the request of the Office of Education, Science and 
Technology in the Bureau for Latin America and the Caribbean of the Agency for 
International Development, using specialists from the Center for Applied 
Linguistics (CAL) , the Academy for Educational Development (AED) undertook a 90 
day assessment of the status of English language training (ELT) in Central 
America as it might affect the eventual success of the Central American Peace 
Scholarship (CAPS) Program. 

The CAL team of ELT professionals first interviewed AID, USIA and Peace 
Corps officials in Washington to ascertain each agency's involvement in ELT 
activities in the area, to relate those activities to the needs of the CAPS 
program and to attempt to fully understand the objectives and rationale of the 
program* 

Three members of the team then visited six Central American countries to 
discuss plans with each of the Missions, to evaluate local ELT programs and 
potential service providers, and to investigate national attitudes, policies and 
programs related to English language training as it affects the general populace 
throughout the region* 

Summary of Major Recommendations 

Following are brief statements of the team's major recommendations. Each 
recommendation is supported by a rationale and detailed description in the text 
of the report. Additional, more specific recommendations are enumerated in the 
text of the reports on each country visited. 

In order to meet the stated objectives of the CAPS Program, the team 
recommends i 

0 that all short-term CAPS participants, depending on the length of the 
proposed U.S. visit, receive 3 to 15 days of. in-country preparation 
before departing for the U.S. Such preparation would include survival 
English language training and orientation to U.S. culture. 



0 that all long-term CAPS participants receive both in-country and U.S. 
preparatory training. The in-country program would consist of 6-9 
months of English language training, development of academic study 
skills, cultural orientation, and orientation to American university 
life. Those participants needing upgrading of math or science skills 
would also receive remedial programs in those areas. Following in- 
country training, participants would spend two to three months at the 
English Language Institute of the U.S. institution they will be 
attending in order to become familiar with life in the U.S. and improve 
their English language and study skills before beginning formal univer- 
sity study. 



0 that professional consultants be offered to those in-country organiza- 
tions attempting to i> t up programs for CAPS participant training to 
assist them with program design, curriculum development, materials 
selection and pre-and in-service teacher training; and subsequently to 
monitor the effectiveness of the programs. 

0 that all CAPS ELT and Cultural Orientation (CO) training programs be 
immersion type, requiring full time study and including structured out- 
of-class activities designed to encourage use of the language* 

0 that pre-program training be offered through self-study of a packet of 
materials appropriate to each candidate 1 s proficiency level, and in con- 
junction with tutoring by Peace Corps Volunteers or other local resident 
Americans* 

With respect to national ELT programs, the team recommends: 

* that AID help national governments obtain inexpensive but good quality 
textbooks so that each student of English might have one* 

° that AID offer to assist teacher training institutions to obtain well- 
qualified visiting professors to assist with the general upgrading of 
their training programs* 

0 that AID offer scholarships to teacher training program instructors and 
administrators so that they can attend U.S. university TESL programs in 
order to improve their spoken English and their English language 
teaching and program administration skills* 

0 that consultants in language policy and curriculum design be made 
available to Ministries of Education which express an interest in re- 
designing their national educational policy regarding the teaching of 
English* 

° that AID, in collaboration with the Ministries, offer to sponsor vaca- 
tion seminars for national teachers of Ehglish. 

Should there be interest in establishing a regional center for English 
language training, recommendations for this can be found in the sections on 
Belize and ROCAP* 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA 



Introduction 

ttie Academy for Educational Development (AED) , using specialists from the 
Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) , carried out a commission for the Agency 
for International Development (AID) to conduct an assessment of English language 
training needs and opportunities in Central America, especially as these relate 
to the Central American Peace Scholarship (CAPS) Program* Ihe goal of the 
assessment was to "produce information which each mission can use to determine 
how it will address language training for Peace Scholars, and in what ways it 
will seek to strengthen in-country English Language Training (ELT) Programs. " 

CAL appointed a team of three people to conduct the assessments * 
Spohnholz as Project Coordinator and Ann Wederspahn and Patricia Mill 
Researchers; with Dr. JoAnn Crandall in Washington serving as advit 
team. 

Some comments on how the team perceives the CAPS Program and the Missions' 
responses to it are in order, as those perceptions are the basis for the team's 
needs analysis and recommendations regarding predeparture Cultural Orientation 
(CO), English as a Second Language (ESL) and remedial mathematics and science 
training* 

The Caribbean Latin American Scholarship Program (CLASP) document specifies 
two types of training projects: long-term, defined as two- to four-year 
programs, and short-term, defined as three to four months of technical training* 
But the document goes on to encourage, and offers latitude for, innovative 
programming* In fact, the team found that Missions have plans for programs 
ranging from two weeks to four years in length, involving all levels from high 
school to post-graduate study* 

The CAPS Program has a political as well as r developmental rationale, the 
former being to "bring about parity with the Communist training effort* in the 
region* For developmental reasons, priority is to be given to individuals who 
are "socially and politically disadvantaged" but show "leadership potential. " A 
desired outcome of the program is: "Closer business and friendship ties between 
LAC countries and the U.S. because of relationships formed during training*" 

The team was especially cognizant of the advice from the CLASP document 
that, "Where adequate training facilities exist in-country, Missions are 
encouraged to use them*" Bnphasis is also to be given to in-country education 
and human resource development, institution building and private sector develop- 
ment* 

Finally, the document states, "In-country or regional remedial courses and 
orientation courses may also be funded under the CLASP for Peace Scholars pre- 
paring for U.S. training programs* Development and use of regional centers for 
these purposes should also be explored by interested missions* For all purposes 
of the CLASP, in-country or regional Ehglish language, remedial education and 
related training activities required for preparing Peace Scholars for U.S* 
training are considered to be U.S. training*" 
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The team was asked to be alert to ejv rtunities. f"n lc?er r interagency 
cooperation between USIA, the Peace Corps grd jar. I* wa* evident that offi- 
cials in Washington were making a genuine effort to cooziL »t* f in the field, 
while USIS and Mission coordination seemed good, it see ed u> uie team that 
although there was a general willingness to cooperate *nd a ! f or coor- 
dination was acknowledged, the Peace Corps and the AID Mission lticial3 t 3 not 
actively sought each other out to consider how each might complement the other. 
Everybody is busy and these agency offices are sometimes widely separated. 
Then, too, each agency is accustomed to managing its own sphere of operation* 
and to interacting primarily on a policy level through the Country Team 
meetings* 

Scope of Work - Summary (See Annex 1 for complete definition) 

The principal objective of the Assessment was "to describe the general sta- 
tus of English language teaching in the countries of Central America as a first 
step in developing programs to strengthen in-country language instruction." The 
assessment was to include "a description of programs, kinds of materials and 
test instruments used, methodologies, teacher preparation/education, the focus 
of the language instruction, the numbers of students enrolled and general 
assessment of the program's quality." 

The survey was to include: 

- Public and private elementary and eeconda* schools 
and universities including the American schools 

- Commercial Language Schools 

- Binational Centers (BNCs) 

- Technical Institutes 

- Business or Industrial Training Programs 

- Media Instruction (TV, radio, print) 
Technical Approach 

CAL's assessment team held preliminary meetings with USAID, USIA and Peace 
Corps officials in the U.S. to explain the project, to enlist oooperation, to 
elicit specific information pertaining to the objectives of the project, and to 
develop a sense of the extent of interagency coordination in the field. There 
was general agreement on the value of such a study and generous cooperation was 
offered. Although not much information on in-country ELT was to be found in 
Washington (one exception being a country overview on ELT conducted recently by 
an Agency English Training Officer for USIS Panama), the sharing of 'anecdotal 
information was very helpful in planning an approach to the field study. 

in order to minimize the need for Mission support, the team coordinator 
preceded the researchers into the various missions, spending no less than two 
working days at each post (with the exception of El Salvador where strikebound 
airline schedules allowed for only a one-day visit). He met with mission 
training officers, senior USAID, USIA and Peace Corps staff, host country educa- 



tional policymakers and officials, heads of t© aer tram* institutions and 
directors of binational centers. In each case, he describe! the nature of the 
survey, explained the reasons for it and outlined possible * comes that might 
result from the assessment's findings. Thru ? these inters #*s, he identified 
sites to be visited and personnel to be intr»n«t#ed by the tarn's researchers, 
who would arrive later. They then collected **r« detailed ista and examined 
various institutions in depth. 



The researchers spent about seven vm 
excepting El Salvador, where the politic % 
thorough and extensive examination.) - ^ 
English within the school system of 
*-*ching programs offered by educat 
»u Extension programs) and commerce 
country programs to tirai . *» ?Ush 1* 
officers and with USIA, Peace u>rps w i 
Mission officers prior to their depart ^ 



ir, sac country (again 
• • *a«9u i n u>4 * > allow for such a 

mat ion on the status of 
^ • tigated English 
i *«♦, Binational Centers 
-on*, rt.ey also identified in- 
•»c.a»cs« *ey met with AID training 
ft ficials and debriefed AID 



With the limited time available to Xmsb in each country, an 

exhaustive investigation was not possible, but a good representative sampling 
was achieved, yielding a valid sense of the opportunities for English language 
training, the quality of the programs and the potential for expansion and impro- 
vement* 

Df ' of Assessment 

> 90-day period of wark was from August 12 to November 11, 1985. The 
team was in the field from August 18 through October 8. (Ihe dates for each 
country's visits are given in the individual country reports.) 

Regional Overview 

For a region as small as Oentral America, made up of countries with con- 
tiguous borders and, in th main, sharing a common language, there is remarkably 
little homogeneity — mak generalisations difficult. As the nations differ, 
so also do the Missions 1 p. *n*ed responses to the CAPS initiative. These dif- 
ferences are apparent in the individual country profiles. 

However, one point upon which there is clear agreement is the need for 
English language competency for those participants who will be studying in an 
English-medium academic program. There is less unanimity regarding the need for 
basic ESL competency or for cultural orientation for recipients of shorter term 
technical study programs or exposure tours. "Orientation* programs currently 
given to CAPS participants relate only to administrative aspects of the study 
grants. 

English language instruction in the schools is a weak area of the curricu- 
lum, even though all oountries require foreign language study during all or part 
of the secondary level of education. English is often required , although in 
some countries French is an option, especially in the larger schools. However, 
the secondary curriculum usually offers no more than two to four 40~minu*e 
periods of language study per week and then not on all levels. Classes are 
almost always large, numbering as many as 50 students; the teachers frequently 
are not fluent in the language, nor are they well-trained in language teaching 
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methodology. Caching materials, where available at all, are in scant supply 

and of questionable quality* Host CAPS participants will have had only school 

English, Only in rare instances will the candidates have had access to a BNC or 
privata language school ESL program. 

The Missions generally plan to channel the bulk of their scholarships to 
people who live and work outside of the principal urban area(s) of the country 
and who are seen to be socially and economically disadvantaged. This also 
suggests that the candidates will have attended public schools and will have 
very weak Biglish language skills* 

In all oountries the team found facilities, usually in the capital cities, 
in which adequate ESL and orientation programs appropriate to the needs of the 
various CAPS participants could be set up, but no existing programs were totally 
adequate to meet CAPS needs, nor were there staff with sufficient expertise in 
program conceptualisation, design, and management, or in curriculum development 
or teacher training, to set up appropriate CAPS programs. Where some expertise 
does exist, the individuals tend already to be over-extended and unable to mount 
a program of che scope appropriate to participants • 

Special Cases 

• The AID Mission in Belize felt that the Statement of Work as presented was 
not appropriate for them since English is the language of instruction in 
that country* However, they did request that the team assess the need for 
the establishment of an effective English as a Second Language program for 
stUQcsnts entering primary school, something that the Government of Belize 
sees as a need for the vast majority of their pupils, whose mother language 
is not English. 

• The Regional Office for Central American Programs (ROCAP) in Guatemala has 
its own program for CAPS in relation to its regional training centers and 
so has English language training needs which transcend national boundaries. 

These two cases are reported on separately and are not included in the 
above Regional Overview* 
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Introduction 

the CAPS program is one of the largest training efforts undertaken by AID 
and is very complex, both in the types of participants to be served and in the 
diversity of programs to be offered* Short term candidates may include highland 
Indian health promoters for whom Spanish is a second language, journalists, edu- 
cated entrepreneurs of small businesses, Panama Canal ship pilots or high school 
students. The long term academic study population ranges from candidates for 
advanced degrees in industrial technology to graduates of rural secondary 
schools who have never attended college in their own country. 

One factor uniting this great variety of backgrounds and goals is that all 
participants will need some degree of English language facility in order to take 
full advantage of their visits, whether long or short, in the United States. 
The larger goals of the CAPS program demand that training be structured to 
encourage participants to gain a realistic, in-depth picture of American life 
and American values, institutions and democratic processes, giving them a posi- 
tive view of the United States. 

Pace-to-face interaction with "real" Americans, as opposed to officials and 
programmed speakers, has been shown to be one of the simplest ways to promote 
positive feelings about the culture. However, to do so requires some minimal 
English. If CAPS participants learn basic survival English, they will be 
encouraged to talk with Americans directly, rather than relying on an 
interpreter, and will also be led to use their English and improve it. With 
basic Brtlgish skills training combined with a sensitive orientation to American 
life, participants will be more likely to talk with Americans and to understand 
American behavior, and be less likely to interpret ambiguous situations in a 
negative way. 

Suggestions for additional ways in tftich CAPS participants can be provided 
necessary skills follow. The team was asked to assess not only the resources 
for providing instruction to CAPS trainees but also the effectiveness of Biglish 
instruction in the school systems of the countries. Recommendations of ways AID 
might facilitate improvements in Diglish education country-wide conclude this 
section of the report. Hi thin each separate country report, variations on and 
additions to the general recommendations are made on a country-specific basis. 

Summary 

This section explains the nature, amount and rationale of preparatory 
training necessary for short and long term CAPS participants, including English 
language training, cultural orientation, a id academic preparation. Only general 
guidelines are given regarding the length of English preparatory training 
necessary to undertake a study program successfully, as too many variables exist 
to make an accurate prediction possible. 

Preparatory training should be provided to all GAPS scholars so that their 
experience in the Ihited States will be successful personally and educationally 
and so that the objectives of the program are met. While the nature and amount 
of preparatory training will vary, all long and short term scholars, whether 
participating in programs conducted in English or Spanish, should have some 
degree of English language training and cultural orientation before going to the 




United States. Long tern scholars should have further academic preparation to 
help then develop academic study skills. 

Because the team believes that cultural orientation and some English 
training is important for all participants, tie have developed a general set of 
training recommendations to encompass all types of trainee backgrounds , programs 
and goals, ttie recommended types of training hold for all Missions, although 
the manner in which they might be implemented differs from country to country. 
Charts summarizing the plan are included at the end of this section. A 
rationale for both the long and short-term components follows, including the 
reasoning behind the decision to recommend a combination of in-country and U.S. 
preparatory training. 

Rationale for Recommended Short Term Training Design 

It is important that an introduction to basic English survival skills be 
provided evn to those participants attending very short programs conducted in 
Spanish or wiing interpreters. Returned participants in Oosta Rica mentioned 
several times in interviews with the team that some members of their group 
managed to get much more from the program than others j that some were able to 
take advantage c* the trip to learn not only the particular skills or infor- 
mation taught in - e academic program, but to gain a deeper knowledge of the 
U.S. and its peop . • These members were the ones with some English language 
proficiency, no sitter f < limited. Their English skills and basic knowledge of 
Americans encouraged the. to talk with Americans and to find out more about 
American life. 

Given the underlying goals of the CAPS program, it is desirable to identify 
those factors which encourage participants to interpret What they see in a posi- 
tive way. Zn order for this to happen, two "filters* 1 which stand between the 
participant and what is observed must be removed. The first is the interpreter. 
While essential in the academic program and useful at other times, interpreta- 
tion keeps the visitor from that direct interaction with another person which 
affects the feelings as well as the mind. Even mastery of such basic language 
as greetings will allow some face-to-face communication to take place. 

Questions such as, "Excuse me, where is the ?* allow feelings of 

independence and success at getting needs met. 

The second "filter" which gets in the way of visitors 1 clear understanding 
and positive reaction to what is seen is their "cultural baggage," those assump- 
tions about the meaning of what they see which are based on the values and 
beliefs of their own culture. This is especially strong in those groups which 
have had little contact with other cultures either within or outside of their 
own country. 

When returned AID program participants were asked which participants they 
thought got more out of the program, they described people who were out-going, 
confident and willing to interact and go out on their own as opposed to 
remaining in their room during free time and conversing mainly with others in 
the group. Ihis positive trait was related to English ability and to self- 
confidence, motivation, and a willingness to "look with open eyes." 

One private organisation which conducts very short (3- to 5-day) language 
and cultural orientation for business people going overseas asked participants 
to comment on their training six months after arrival in-country. The most fre- 
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quant references to language training concerned its potency in building people's 
confidence in thtir ability to interact with host nationals. Secondly, par- 
ticipants said that language training oonvincad than that thay vara oapabla of 
laarnlng to speak tha languaga, fraquantly aftar many unsuccessful hours of 
public school instruction which had convincad than otherwise. Given tha fact 
that tha graat najority of OPS participants will hava had savaral yaara of vary 
unproductiva public aacondary school English classas to "innoculata* than 
against tha language, avan a day or two of auccassful languaga laarnlng which 
can laad to opportunitias to intaract with Anar leans is nost desirable. 

Tha training should t highly intensive, carafully designed, aid taught by 
f luant instructors wall-trained in communicative nethodology. no grammatical 
analysis should taka placai rathar, classroom activities should intagrata tha 
languaga and cultural alanants through rola playa, dialoguas and discussions. 

Whare thara ia a substantial American community, tha taan raconnands that 
Survival Bngliah/Cultural Orlantation training ba ha Id in oonbinatlon with a 
briaf in-country toarican fanily home stay. 

Katlonale for Raconnandad Long Term Training Daalqn 

Ooncarning English training for long tarn participants, it would ba 
possibla, aftar a briaf survival English and Cultural Orlantation preparation 
in-country, to sand all long-tarn participants to tha Unitad States for their 
English praparatory training. It is dafinltaly advantageous to study a language 
in a country where that languaga is spoken, in tha Unitad States, participants 
hava opportunitias for "inner sion- contact with English as it ia being used for 
communication purposes in authentic cultural settings and thay hava nany occa- 
sions for languaga exposure outside of class. 

However, thara are aavaral advantages to undertaking English languaga pra- 
paratory training in-country before going to tha Unitad States. One obviously 
aallant advantage to USAID is that English languaga training in-country la 
significantly lass expensive than atatasida training. One ynar at an English 
languaga inatituta in tha U.S., including room and board, can cost from $15,000 
- $20,000. In nost instances, comparable training, ones acceptable programs are 
astablishad, could ba accomplished in-country for no mora than one-third tha 
cost. 

Secondly, in-country English languaga training presents an opportunity to 
address both tha developmental and political goals of tha CAPS program. Slnca 
tha Biglieh languaga ia an inportant tool for taohnology transfer, inproving 
English languaga training provides graatar opportunitias for this technological 
development. Upgrading tha English languaga programs of various Institutions 
also contributea to development within tha educational sector. Training 
teachers in tha English languaga will foster tha political goala of promoting 
American cultura, idaas and institutions. Learning English provides both stu- 
dents and teachers graatar access to and undarstanding of English-speaking 
cultures. 

It is important to note that locating an English languaga program in tha 
Unitad States does not nsoaasarily assura its sffectlvanass, nor dots it mean 
that tha program oan meet tha uniqua needs of tha CAPE scholars. Tha craation 
of in-country programs, howavar, which ara spaclfioally designed to intagrata 



English instruction, academic preparation and cultural orientation, would meet 
the needs of inexperienced students and would facilitate successful completion 
of the candidates 9 future U.S. university study, while contributing to a posi- 
tive view of American life and values. 

Consequently, in order to capitalize on the respective advantages of in- 
country and U.S. English language training, it is recommended that long term 
participants have portions of their English training both in their own country 
and in the United States. Future university students with disadvantaged educa- 
tional backgrounds and no English proficiency will need at least one year of 
English language training to adequately prepare them to function at a U.S. uni- 
versity. People vary so greatly in their learning times that the preparation 
time for some could be even longer. 

It is recommended that approximately six to nine months of English language 
training, or sufficient time to achieve a score of 450 on the TOEFL, be con- 
ducted in-country. At this point, it would be advantageous for participants to 
complete their English language training in the United States. Up to three 
months of U.S. training nay be required in ore r for trainees to attain the 
TOEFL score required by the school thei will attend. Going to the U.S. with an 
intermediate Biglish proficiency level, rather than with little or no English 
proficiency, provides the base necessary for students to take full advantage of 
the English language environment. By completing their preparation in the U.S., 
students have a chance to become familiar with and to begin to adapt to American 
life before actually beginning their university study. 

In-country English language training of long-term participants should con- 
sist of: (1) English; (2) Cultural Orientation; (3) academic preparation; and 
(4) remediation in the areas of math and science as necessary. All should be 
taught in English, forming an integrated curriculum with the only discrete com- 
ponent being the remediation, since that would not be equally applicable to all 
participants. 

The rationale for English language training and cultural orientation has 
already been discussed. In addition to these basic criteria, the participants 
will need special preparation for adjustment to university life, both academic 
and cultural. Hiey will need to be prepared to study under the vigorous, analy- 
tical demands of a U.S. university. Study skills such as personal discipline, 
organization of time, critical thinking and reading skills, note-taking skills, 
and written organizational skills are indispensible to the success of the uni- 
versity student . 

In addition to the special academic preparation, participants also need 
guidance in what constitutes appropriate behavior on a U.S. university campus. 
Knowledge of such cultural information as the professor-student relationship, 
the appropriate way to ask questions, and in-class and out-of -class behavioral 
expectations, would facilitate successful interaction of participants with 
Americans and diminish the incidence of unfortunate mistakes. 

Further Recommendations for CAPS Training 

The team 1 s basic recommendations for the type of prep?:atory training which 
should be offered short and long term CAPS participants have been described 
above. Further suggestions are offered below. 
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1* Certain candidates, primarily long termers in individual (rather than 

grourj programs and those working far from the capital city, would benefit 
from an opportunity to begin English studies as soon as they are selected* 
motivation is high at that point and in some cases several months may pass 
* *tween the time they are selected and the beginning date of their formal 
paratory training* 

This "pre-program" training might take two forms: tutoring and/or self- 
study. The former might be arranged with a local resident American (Peace 
Corps volunteer, missionary or retiree) or a capable local secondary school 
English teacher* Ihe candidate might meet with the tutor a few hours a 
week and also study alone* 

In either of these cases, AID could supply d carefully prepared packet of 
materials appropriate to the candidate's proficiency level, with a well- 
written guide explaining its use* Audio-tapes, workbooks, texts and 
visuals would be included* A motivated candidate with or without a tutor 
could make enough progress to allow entrance into formal English training 
programs at a higher level* Commercial materials already exist, so their 
selection and the preparation of a guide for the tutor could be 
accomplished quickly and inexpensively* 

2* Where the Peace Corps is present (Guatemala, Honduras and Costa Rica), 
PCV's could be encouraged to provide informal language instruction and 
cultural orientation to individuals or groups in their region* Where 
volunteers are already actually nominating candidates, they may be espe- 
cially interested in doing this* Training programs should be provided to 
the volunteers if this option is implemented* 

3* When relatively strong English skills are needed by a group large enough to 
make it cost effective, consideration should be given to providing an 
immersion program of up to six hours of class per day combined with struc- 
tured language acquisition activities and a living environment in which 
little or no native language is heard or used. This can be achieved either 
by housing participants with American families (feasible in Costa Rica and 
Panama) and transporting them to a study center, or by using dormitory- type 
facilities in an isolated location* Opportunity for interaction with 
native English speakers is crucial in this type of program, and experimen- 
tation has shorn the design to be particularly effective in raising oral 
skills* 

4* Where several institutions are available and capable of designing and 

implementing preparatory training for CAPS (as in Costa Rica and Panama), 
the Missions may wish to award a contract for smaller training programs to 
each and then carefully monitor student achievement* The institution best 
able to provide quality instruction could then be given additional 
contracts as the need arises* 

5* Once CAPS English preparatory training programs are well underway in 

several countries, a team should gather basic information about each to 
share with the others* This should include documentation of successful 
innovative approaches or ideas in program design, staff development, 
curriculum and instructional methodology* Decentralized training, linked 
informally so that successes can be shared and problems not duplicated, is 
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preferable to the establishment of one regional language training center. 
Periodic workshops, assistance with materials selection and curriculum 
design, and a variety of technical assistance services would need to be 
provided • 

6. Should there be interest in establishing a regional ELT Center for CAPS and 
other participant trainees, two possibilities are suggested, one in EeUze 
and one at Zamorano in Honduras, pull discussion of these possibilities is 
carried in the sections corresponding to Belize and to ROCAP. 

Region-Wide English Instruction 

The statement of work for this project includes "preparation of a final 
report with ... a series of general, regional conclusions and recommendations 
for developing local and regional approaches to English language training which 
maximize the resources of each country." Realizing that the Missions' more 
urgent concern was the more immediate one of determining specifically how to 
best prepare their CAPS candidates, the team concentrated attention in that 
area. Nevertheless, a brief evaluation of English teaching in the public school 
system was undertaken and information on those findings is included in each 
country report. 

Several generalizations can be made about Central American English language 
public and private school instruction regarding goals, methods, books, and 
teaching resources. 

Goals: 

Instruction in any field must be directed toward the accomplishment of cer- 
tain objectives and, to be effective, those objectives should be known and rele- 
vant to the learners. No Central American school system has stated objectives 
for their English instruction beyond a national syllabus or guide which often 
consists of only a list ef grammatical structures to be taught at each grade 
level. Teachers, when pressed to explain why they were teaching certain con- 
tent, were consistently unable to relate it to any greater objective than 
"getting through the book." In most of the public school programs, official 
policy is to teach all four skills (listening, speaking, reading, and writing) 
and yet in actuality, oral skills play little or no role in classroom instruc- 
tion, sometimes because of the teacher's own insecurity in the use of oral 
English. A clearly articulated policy is needed, stating what is to be taught, 
toward what end, and how a framework for English language instruction in the 
schools can be established. 

Methods: 

Public school instruction makes use exclusively of an analytical grammar- 
translation method in which pupils are introduced to a grammatical pattern, 
given written examples, and then asked to apply the rule in written exercises. 
They are tested on it through objective pencil-paper examinations. Even when 
the teacher's own oral Bnglic i proficiency is good, as is frequently the case in 
Panama and Costa Rica and sometimes true in the other countries, very little or 
no English is heard in the classroom. The large classes in most public schools 
(from 35 in Costa Rica to sometimes over 70 in Guatemala) make oral work of any 
kind difficult, nevertheless, group and pair work techniques exist which could 
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greatly enhance classroom instruction if oral communication is an objective. 
Very few teachers have received any training in modern communicative teaching 
methodology, (including those certified teachers having completed university 
programs) and so seem unaware that more effective methods exist. 

Books: 

The lack of English textbooks is a major problem in most countries. High 
import taxes, inefficient delivery systems and sporadic availability of texts 
mean that most students, especially those outside of the capital cities, never 
have a text. ttie fact that schools tend to change titles each time a more con- 
vincing publishing company salesman appears means that those books purchased by 
students who can afford them cannot be passed on from year to year. Textbook 
series are often chosen on the basis of sketchy criteria, and in at least two 
countries individual teachers were free to select their own texts, with the 
result that children could begin book one in a new series each year rather than 
progressing to more challenging material* 

Teaching Resources: 

Language instruction, perhaps more than any core area other than science, 
demands the use of visual referents to be effective. To establish meaning and 
the relationships between language and meaning requires a wide range of aidts. 
Charts, posters, pictures, and real objects brought into the classroom are 
essential, and filift* audio recordings and other more technologically advanced 
aids are desirable ill. Many Central American English teachers expressed a 
willingness to purcht or make simple aids, or indeed already had, but found 
them impossible to use because they moved from classroom to classroom or even 
from school to school each day. 

Recommendations : 

If improved English language instruction is seen as a priority, the 
following measures might be explored by AID and/or USIA. 

1„ Advisory services might be made available to Ministries of Education 

willing to re-think national educational policy regarding the teaching of 
English. Goals, methods, intensity, grade levels and curriculum should be 
addressed. 

2. English language teacher preparation programs at universities could be 
upgraded by: 

° providing scholarships for U.S* graduate level TEFL training for 
current department directors and/or core faculty (see Annex 2 for a 
list of institutions providing such training), 

° sending U.S. scholars as visiting professors to the universities, 
0 providing up-to-date ELT reference manuals, 

• bringing in visting consultants for lecture series in defined areas 
such as second language acquisition theory, development of listening 
comprehension skills, classroom assessment techniques, etc. 
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0 providing a syllabus and materials for an ELT methods course, and 
support for expert instruction. 



3. In-service upgrading of current teachers can be provided through spon- 
sorship of vacation seminars (in addition to those USIS sponsors annually 
in several countries) and more extensive courses at bi -national centers or 
universities. Ministry of Education approval should be obtained so that 
credit can be granted, AID might offer per diem grants to teachers from 
the provinces to encourage their attendance, 

4* Local TESOL affiliates can be encouraged* The international organization 
of Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages sponsors many publi- 
cations and conferences which would benefit teachers, 

5. Groups of current secondary school English teachers could be brought to the 
U.S. as CAPS short-termers for specially designed courses in modern methods 
and materials. On return, they would be responsible for conducting a one- 
day "echo session* for all other English teachers in their school or town. 

6. English reference libraries could be placed in regional centers for use by 
teachers. They would include practical techniqua-orienled materials, 
games, and visuals in addition to more substantial refer* ;es such as gram- 
mars. 

7. Class sets of English texts could be made available to selected schools. 
Students would use, not own, the books. Governments might also be 
encouraged, when possible, to lower import taxes on textbooks. 

8. Basic pesters and sets of visuals could be given or sold at cost to English 
teachers. 

9. Simple cupboards <dth locks could be made available to selected schools, 
providing ambulatory teachers a location to store visual aids rather than 
requiring them to carry them from place to place on public transportation. 

Following are recommendations which address the broader question of how to 
increase English proficiency in the region rather than specific school system 
problems: 

1. Satellite television from the U.S. is having a significant effect on 
English comprehension levels where it is available. (Some may question 
whether its cultural influence is positive.) Increasing its availability 
may raise English comprehension levels. 

2. The Ministry of Education in El Salvador provides English classes by local 
television as part of a non-formal education system. A similar program 
might be feasible in other countries. 

3. Radio and other small media, such as cassette tape recorders/players have 
been proven an effective medium of English language instruction in several 
developing countries. Their use might be explored. 

4. Peace Corps volunteers might temporarily replace teachers or university 
professors selected for U.S. training in TESL when no local replacement is 
available* 
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5. Peace Corps might be encouraged to investigate the possibility of 

recruiting MA certified TESL specialists to work through regional centers 
with Ministry of Education counterparts, offering formal seminars and 
informal school visits and teacher counseling regarding methodology. 

ELT Program Assessment Criteria 

Language learning theories and methods have changed dramatically over 
the past thirty years. In the recent past, language classes emphasized direct 
teaching of grammar or, more recently, repetitive drill and practice by memori- 
sation of dialogues. Today, the focus of adult language teaching is on more 
communicative techniques and the ability to effectively use the language in both 
written and oral expression. 

According to recent theory, adults learn a second language in much the same 
manner that they learned their first language; through a natural process of 
acquisition. Second language acquisition occurs in an environment that closely 
resembles the way a child learns a first language; through sufficient exposure 
to the language in a meaningful and comprehensible situation so that language 
can be understood and acquired. Since adults have also developed cognitive 
skills they did not have when they acquired their first language, these skills 
become an additional asset in second language acquisition. 

The role of the language classroom, then, is to provide opportunities for 
students to engage in meaningful activities which encourage language acquisition 
in a highly structured program aimed at tha accomplishment of specific, well- 
defined objectives. Second language acquisition occurs if language teachers 
create a supportive environment in which Ian** age is used in meaningful interac- 
tion and exchanges, not in mere rote drill and practice nor in grammar transla- 
tion exercises. The assumption is that acquisition occurs when language is used 
for meaningful communication about topics which are interesting and relevant to 
the students, 

Ihe team originally planned to evaluate English language programs according 
to how well the program philosophy was articulated and reflected in the methodo- 
logy used, appropriateness of oourse content and instructional goals, and other 
criteria reflecting program quality and professionalism. 

However, after reviewing several programs, it became evident that more 
basic guidelines had to be developed to reflect the programs in place in the 
region. Almost none of the programs, for example, had an articulated curriculum 
or program design. The textbook, where provided, supplied the only curriculum 
outline. 

Consequently, the following criteria served as the basis for the assessment 
of English language programs. A chart which gives a comparative assessment of 
English language training programs according to these criteria is included in 
each country report. 



ADMINISTRATION The program is managed effectively by someone who works 

well with people. 
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ELT QUALIFIED 
DIRECTOR 



The program director has training in ELT (for example, 
courses in English language teaching, applied 
linguistics, language testing, etc*) or there is someone 
on the staff with training and experience in the field. 



FACILITIES 



There are a sufficient number of adequate classrooms to 
allow for flexibility and provision of group meetings. 
Appropriate equipment such as blackboards, cassette 
recorders, etc., is available and there are resource 
centers for teachers and students. 



TEACHER PROFESSIONAL I SM 



PREPARATION 



Teachers have adequate ELT preparation and an oppor- 
tunity to continue professional growth through in- 
service training. 



PERFORMANCE 



Teachers demonstrate appropriate performance through 
attendance, solvation and dress. 



ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 
OF TEACHERS 



Teachers have an adequate command of English to teach 
and model the language. 



EFFECTIVENESS OF 
INSTRUCTION 



Students learn in the classroom through talk, par- 
ticipation and interaction. The class is frequently 
student-centered, characterized by group and pair work, 
Language is used for communication. 
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SHORT-TERM PARTICIPANTS 
RECOMMENDED LANGUAGE AND ORIENTATION PROGRAMS 





Type of ET'i/CO Pre- 






Type of USAID 


departure Prepara^ 






Sho t Term Participant! 


Recommended 


EPL/CO Skills Developed 


Purposes of EPL/CO Training 


(Assuming all U.S. Train- 




(Applying to all programs.) 


(Applying to all programs.) 


ing will be provided in 






Spanish or with Inter- 




Goal: To provide basic cul- 


An integrated Survival English 


pretation,) 




tural information and limit- 


and Cultural Orientation Program: 






ted English skills. 


A, 3 to 4-week U.S. 


A. 3 to 4 days of 




- fosters self-confidence 


training program 


survival EFL 


Survival English includes: 


- facilitates the development 






- seeking help 


of positive attitudes towards 


B, 2 to 3 month U.S. 


B, 5 to l" days of 


- asking directions 


language training and future 


training program 


survival EFL and 


- identifying oneself 


English 




00 program 


- buying foods, clothes, etc. 


- aids cultural comprehension 






- other (longer programs 


and evokes positive attitudes 


C, 4 to 6 month U.S. 


0, 10 to 15 day of 


will add other competen- 


towards the new culture 


training program 


survival EFL and 


cies.) 


- enables initial limited inter- 




00 program 




action in English 






Cultural information includes 








American values and behavior 








regarding: 








- time 








- male/female relations 








- hygiene 








- friendship 








- other (longer programs 








will add other catego- 




t 




ies.) 





EFL - English as a Foreign Language 
CO - Cultural Orientation 
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LONG TERH PARTICIPANTS 
RBCOHHRNDRO LANGUAGE AND ORIENTATION PROGRAM 



I* IN-COUNTRY 



Types of USAID Long Term 
Participants 


Type of EFL/CO In-Country Academic 
Training Recommended 


Purposes of ELT Program 


A. ftoit with adequate math and 
science preparation! 


A program for English language train- 
ing, academic study skills, cultural 
orientation and orientation to 
American university life. 

Entrance level determines length of 
time in Enqlieh training program 


* To enable students to achieve a 
450 on the TOEFL exam 

1 To enable students to be prepared 
for U.S. university life 


t. very United English 
proficiency. 


t. Approximately 
9 months 




2. Some English proficiency. 


2. Approximately 
6 months 




B. Those with a need for upgrad- 
ing In math or science, very 
United English proficiency 
assumed, 


Same 9-month program as A.I 
plus remedial math, science, 
etc, These skills should be 
developed In an ESI context, 


* To raise students to a math and 
science level which will make then 
competitive with American students 
at the same academic level. 



EFL - English as a Foreign Language 
CO - Cultural Orientation 
ELT - Biglish Language Training 
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who rm PARTICIPANTS 
RKOMMKNDR) LANGUAGE AND ORIENTATION PROGRAMS 



It. U.S. TRAINING 



20 fenthi U.S. in Training 



types of U3AID U>w ftm 
Participants 



All fkiftlcip«nU 



Tjfpt of En/CO In-Country Acadenio 
Training Recoiwtndsd 



No to thrN wnths of EPi ind 
acadanic prtpantlon it thi ELI of 
tho U.8, university to bo attended. 



^ Purposes of fit Proqraw 



To familiarise participants with 
toerlcan lift and improve their Digit ih 
language and study iltlUi before they 
btqln forwial university study. 



i 

H 
-J 

I 



EFL 

CO 

ELT 

ELI 



Diglish as a Foreign Language 
Cultural Orientation 
English Language Training 
English Language Institute 
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GUATEMALA 



Backgroun d 

The assessment team spent August 11* though 28 in Guatemala, the first stop 
in the six country survey of English language resources in Central America. The 
members spent three days together in Guatemala before the coordinator continued 
on to El Salvador, providing an opportunity for the team to test the data 
gathering instruments and interview protocols and *a chance to sharpen the focus 
of the assessment procedures to be used in the remaining countries* Calls were 
made at AXD to clarify the project and receive further information on the 
Guatemalan CAPS proposal, followed by visits to USIS and the Peace Corps- 
English teacher training programs at the two universities were investigated, the 
binationaj. center received considerable attention, and five private bilingual 
secondary schools were observed along with two public schools. Adult Biglish 
language classes were observed at one commercial language school and in a uni- 
versity extension progr*im f well as at the binational center. 

Introduction 

Guatemala, with a 1981 estimated population of 7.7 million and an annual 
growth rate of 3.1%, has sixty percent of its population in the rural areas. 
More than half the population are Mayan Indian© living primarily in the central 
highlands. The Indian groups have a literacy rate of less than 30%, compared to 
a 62% literacy rate for the country as a whole. 

Role and Status of English 

Besides the Mayans, speaking 23 different indigenous languages, a pocket of 
English Creole speakers exists on the Carribean coast, made up of Blacks related 
culturally to the people of Belize a few miles to the north, ^lglish use is 
growing among commercial and banking interests in the capital city, and the 
language is commonly seen as a means for prof jsional advancement. University 
texts for many fields of study are available only ir English. Interest in 
learning English is high, as evidenced by the waiting lists for enrollment of 
children in bilingual schools and in the numbers attending adult English classes 
in the capital. Probably the strongest English language influence in the capi- 
tal city area, however, is the availability of three pirated satellite televi- 
sion channels. Dish antennae car « found in even the poorer areas of the city, 
and street children commonly spout phrases from popular TV shows. 

Educational Overview 

With only 1,7% of the country^ GDP devoted to education (the lowest in 
Central America), Guatemala has less than half of its highland Indian children 
aged 7-14 attending school, and only a quarter of the total population has 
completed three years or more of formal education. Adult literacy, placed by 
the government at 48%, is the lowest in the region and about half that of Costa 
Rica, 

The Guatemalan Mucational jystem consists of six years of compulsory pri- 
mary school followc a three-year general secondary school program and two 
years of diversif icado , or spec ilized secondary education. Efforts have been 
made to adjust the primary school curriculum to meet the particular needs of the 
rural poor, including an extensive bilingual education project which receives 
considerable AID support. Children speaking the major Mayan languages in 
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selected communities are thus able to begin their education in the mother tongue 
while learning Spanish, the national language necessary for social and economic 
advancement. Nation-wide, only about 16% of the eligible population is 
enrolled in secondary schooling , including Basic Education (grades 7-9) and the 
academic and technical tracks of Diversified Education (grades 10-11). 

English in the School system 

English is required by the Ministry of Education in grades 7-9, one 
40-^-45 minute period per day, five days a week. In the diversified cycle of 
secondary education, grades 10-11, the English requirement differs by track. 
Although English at the present time is not seen as a priority subject area b> 
the Ministry, it is considered to be important economically and socially by 
teachers and students in both private and public schools as a key to personal 
advancement and essential preparation for university study. 

To this end, many schools (both public and private) bill themselves as 
"bilingual*. However, the degree to which a school actually offers a bilingual 
program seems to correlate with the amount of tuition charged. There are 
excellent private bilingual schools in Guatemala City, the graduates of which 
are well prepared to enter U.S. universities. The Oolegio Maya offers an 
all-English program, the Oolegio Americano and the Colegio Valle Verde offer 
both American and Guatemalan secondary degree programs, and Colegio Evelyn 
Rogers and Colegio Metropolitan© offer highly regarded bilingual programs in 
which extensive coursework is conducted in English. All the above schools 
teach American literature, Biglish composition, and social studies using 
American texts and materials. 

The quality of instruction at the best private bilingual schools certainly 
exceeds that found in the public schools, but even in the private schools most 
teachers are untrained and of those who are certified, aany are teaching outside 
their area of specialization, it is also becoming increasingly difficult for 
schools to purchase texts due to high import taxes and the fact that the govern- 
ment of Guatamala has allotted an inadequate $4.5 million for the importation of 
books nationally. The average annual tuition cost of Q1200 ($400) makes a 
bilingual school education prohibitively expensive in a country where the 
average yearly income is only $1,185. 

The English offered in the public schools is minimal. Eleventh grade grad- 
uates could be expected to understand little beyond "What in your name?", to 
read only a few isolated Biglish words and to speak no English at all, in spite 
of having received over 500 hours of English instruction during their secondary 
schooling. For the most part, teachers have no formal preparation, classes 
average 40-to-50 students, and few or totally inadequate textbooks and no visual 
aids or supporting materials are provided. Otie methodology employed is complete- 
ly teacher centered, often consisting of the teacher's writing word lists or 
verb conjugations on the board for students to memorize. Oral work in English 
is minimal and usually limited to choral repetition; examinations are for the 
most part written f ill-in-the-blank tests of grammatical knowledge.. 

Although the Ministry of Education has strict requirements that all public 
secondary school teachers must be certified, only a very small percentage of 
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persons teaching English in the government's basico program are actually cer- 
tified in the area of English instruction. Teachers of mathematics, literature 
or music with oniy the most rudimentary knowledge of English are routinely 
assigned language classes, especially outside of the capital city. One reason 
for thi3 is that only two institutions are currently training English teachers 
for certification for public school teaching. 

English Language Teacher Training Programs 

Two types of English teaching certificates are available for Guatemalan 
teachers, a four-year university program and a short term certificate program 
through the Binational Center. 

San Carlos University and the Universidad del Valle's Profesorado de Nivel 
Medio de Educacion, Especialisacion en Ingles are the four-year programs which 
certify public school teach'* a. Itieir curricula are very similar in terms of 
content, a heavy emphasis : placed on philosophy and literature, and less than 
half the coursework deals directly with either upgrading the prospective 
teacher f s own English skills or providing explicit instruction in language 
teaching. Approximately half of the courses at each school are taught in 
English, the remainder in Spanish. 

The Del Valle program currently enrolls 137 in its four year program, wi*h 
all classes meeting only during a five hour period on Saturdays. Thirty courses, 
an internship and a comprehensive examination lead to certification. Started in 
1980 with USIS encouragement, the program serves degree candidates who have a 
lower level of English than those in the San Carlos program. The first class of 
ten graduated in 1984 and continues to meet informally to share professional 
interests. 

She San Carlos program, headed by a ttoman who received her master's degree 
in TEFL with USIS assistance, currently enrolls 175 students in its seven 
semester program consisting of nightly classes from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m., a compre- 
hensive examination and an internship. A stringent entrance exam which weeds 
out 75% of the applicants ensures a high English level* Unfortunately, as many 
as half of the program participants are enrolled not to become secondary school 
English teachers but to improve their own English skills for personal or busi- 
ness reasons through the coursework. The program has a relatively strong U.S. 
bias, with required courses in American history and culture and U.S. philosophy 
and artistic thought. Professors in the program include native speakers of 
French and German with academic backgrounds in English, and others who are grad- 
uates of the profesorado program. Approximately 15 students a year graduate 
from the San Carlos program. 

Many of the more effective English teachers in both public and private 
capital city schools have completed a pre-service teacher training program at 
the Binational Center, ( BNC) where they have been exposed to current research in 
second language acquisition and communicative methods of instruction. Such 
teacher training programs have existed at the Instituto Guatemalteco Americano 
for many years, in various formats. The current Teacher Training Course, held 
annually during school vacation in order to accommodate teachers already in ser- 
vice, consists of approximately 120 hours of instruction divided into theoreti- 
cal and applied phases. Team-taught by a combination of U.S. visiting 
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specialists and local BNC staff , and requiring a high level of English for 
acceptance into the program, the course prepares teachers for many schools other 
than the binational center* 

A USIS-sponsored seminar for national teachers of English is also held 
annually under BNC sponsorship and offers the only source of in-service training 
for most public and private Bchool English teachers, ttie 1984 seminar reached 
180 teachers with a three day conference-type of program in which participants 
were free to select sessions of interest. A special attempt is being made to 
encourage and upgrade the English proficiency of rural English teachers through 
one day seminars at the BNC twice a year, although Ministry of Education 
cooperation has been less than optimal. 

CAPS Plans and Priorities 

The March 1985 description of USAID/Guatemala plans for the Central 
American Peace Scholars project was made available to the assessment team and 
was discussed with TxlD personnel. It outlines a five-year operational framework 
and provides a detailed Action Plan for n 1985. Ihe Guatemala CAPS project 
responds directly to USAID and the Government of Guatemala's development priori- 
ties without losing sight of the program's ideologic purposes. Its particular 
focus is on upgrading skills and opportunities among Guatemala's indigenous, 
female, and economically and socially disadvantaged groups. 

"Since more than 50% of Guatemala's population is composed of 
indigenous persons for whom even Spanish is a second, and 
frequently jremote language, we will be looking for ways to 
resolve this constraint to the Mission's minority- targe ted 
efforts, including intensive in-country English language 
courses offered through several different organizations for 
both short and long-term candidates and pre-academic language 
courses offered by participating U.S. institutions for long-term 
participants." 

Wie Guatemala plan is unique in that it establishes five separate technical 
committees, each made up of representatives of the Guatemalan Mission, the 
public and private sector, institutions and individuals, charged with recruit- 
ment and nomination of CAPS candidates. A master contractor will be employed to 
process, place and support candidates and follow them up on return, while the 
mission retains the final selection prerogative and overall coordination respon- 
sibilities. It is expected that the master contractor may also need to 
establish an in-country program to provide English and remedial skills training 
for candidates headed toward long-term academic study in the U»S. 

Pour groups are targeted for participation in the USAID/Guatemala CAPS 
program, while a special committee will consider outstanding applicants who do 
not obviously fall into one of the four defined groups. Otie targeted groups and 
the areas in which they may receive training follow. 
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1. 



Indian leaders 



Basic and intermediate levels of admini&tres tion and management skills in: 



° village government 
° education 

° health and government 



nutrition 
agriculture 

cooperative marketing and production 



2. Public sector employees 

° finance 

° economics 

° policy formulation 

° negotiation 



3. 



rural development 
technology transfer 
planning 

institutional development 



Private sector individuals (holding ownership, administrative or technical 
positions in small to medium size enterprises or individuals working toward 
career private sector services roles.) 



business administration 
economic development 



4. Academic leaders 



management and administration 

rural development 

health and nutrition 

human rasources 

energy 



non-traditional experts 
financial management 



population 

economics and finance 

environment 

service and technology 

planning and institutional development 



In all four areas, short term technical training of a few weeks to six 
months will be offered as well as long term undergraduate or graduate education 
for uelected individuals, although the ratio of short to long-term trainees will 
differ significantly from group to group, flie emphasis in this fiscal year has 
been on sending groups for short term training immediately, while identifying 
suitable candidates for longer term academic study on the graduate or undergrad- 
uate levels. 

The many FY 85 groups sent to the U.S. for short term training did not have 
basic survival training in English prior to departure. Since their coursework 
was in Spanish or interpreted and they had a bilingual guide present at all 
times, such traininq was not considered essential. However, returned par- 
ticipants expressed the desirability of such training, so the team recommends 
that at least minimal "survival English" preparation be part of every training 
program, in compliance with the Mission's plan, as stated above, to provide such 
training, 

English Language Program Summaries 

The following short summaries provide basic comparative information on each 
of the adult language learning options in Guatemala. A chart at the end of the 
section evaluates each institution in terms of their administrative expertise, 
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the adequacy of their facilities, the professionalism of their teaching staff, 
the effectiveness of instruction and tie team's assessment of the staff's capa- 
bility to design and implement a program specific to the needs of the CAPS 
program* 

I. BINATIONAL CENTER 

INSTITUTO GUATEMALTBCO AMERICANO DE CULTURA ( IGA) 
Route 1 , 4-05 Zona 4 
Ms. Omi Kerr, Director 

Ms. Candy de Rodas, Acting Director of Courses 
1,000 adults enrolled 
35 teachers 

15 students per class (average), 6 in intensive 

Program orientation: Communication 

Texts: World English , Streamline : Oxford 

8 week bimester - 38 hours - Q50 - ($.47/hour) 

8 week bimester - 72 hours - Q100 - ($.47/hour) 

8 week bimester - 150 hours - Q600 - ($1.12/hour) 

Excellent reputation; daily courses f 1, 2, or 4 hours; well stocked 
library; resource center for teachers; language library. 



II. EXTENSION PROGRAM 

CENTRO DE APRENDIZAJE DE LENGUAS DE LA UN I VERS ID AD DE SAN CARLOS (CALUSAC) 

University of San Carlos, Guatemala City 

Sra. Ingrid Gamboa, Directora 

1,600 enrolled in Biglish 

17 teacher 8 of English 

30 students per class average 

Program orientation: Grammar 

Text: Audiovisual English : Canadian Government Publication 
4 1/2 month semester - 90 hours - Q60 yearly - ($.10/hour) 
4 1/2 month semester - 72 hours - Q60 yearly - ($.12/hour) 

A public semi-autonomous extension program of the University. Five 
languages offered, very low fees, emphasis on gramatical analysis with 
some oral drill. Guatemalan instructors. 



III. COMMERCIAL LANGUAGE SCHOOL 

CENTRO DE INSTRUCCION AUDIO VISUAL (CIAV) 
3a Ave 13-81 Zona 1, Guatemala City 
Sr. Anlbal Guerra, Educational Director 
Sr. Raul Morales, Administrative Director 
900 enrolled 

18 students per class average 
Program orientation: Grammar 

Text: New Horizons in English : Addison Wesley 
7 weeks - 36 hour/day - Q50 - ($.40/hour) 

3 1/2 weeks - 36 hours/day - Q60 - ($.48/hour) 

9 weeks (Saturdays) - 36 hours/week - Q50 - ($.40/hour) 
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A commercial English school begun in 1979 by 4 teachers from the bina- 
tional center; highly structured audiolingual approach with films trips 
and audiotapes; almost all Guatemalan teachers. 

Some adults choose to improve their English skills by registering in one 
of the two programs designed to prepare and certify English teachers at San 
Carlos University or the Universidad del Valle. Since approximately half of the 
coursework in these 3-year programs is in English , either in evening or Saturday 
classes, and the cost is minimal, this is an attractive option for qualified 
students. A total of 312 students are registered in the two programs described 
below. 

IV. UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 

UNIVERSIDAD DE SAN CARLOS, PROFESORADO EN INGLES PROGRAM 
University of San Carlos, Guatemala City 

Sra. Enriqueta de Rodas, Directora Seccion de Idiomeas Facultad de 

Humanidades 175 enrolled 
8 teachers 

30 students per class average 
Program orientation: Grammar 
Various texts (primarily xerox copies) 

4 1/2 month semester - 270 hours - Q60 yearly * ($.09/hour) 

About half the course work is in English, including pedagogy, litera- 
ture, linguistics and methodology courses; teachers are Guatemalan, 
German, French and American; student English proficiency level is 
high. 



UNIVERSIDAD DEL VALLE, PROFESORADO EN INGLES PROGRAM 
11 Calle 0-00 Zona 15 VH III 

Prof. Gloria Aguilar, Dean, College of Education 
137 enrolled 
5 Teachers 

35 students per class average 
Program orientation: Grammar 
Various texts 

18 week semesters, Saturdays only - 90 hours - cost unknown 

Draws a lower English proficiency student population than the San 
Carlos program. 



Adequacy of English Language Teaching Resources to Meet CAPS Needs 

There are only two institutions potentially available to design and imple- 
ment a language training program for Guatemalan CAPS participants: the 
Instituto Guatemalteco Americano (IGA) and the Centro de Instruccion Audio 
Visual (CIAV). Of the two, only the binational center has the current TEFL 
expertise to possibly design either an intensive "survival skills" program for 
short-term trainees or an English for Academic Purposes program for long term 
trainees. The current BNC director, Ms. Omi Kerr, has submitted a proposal to 
AID to provide these services. The recommendations section of this report con- 
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taint detailed suggestions regarding the type of English programs likely to be 
moat useful for CAPS participants* The assessment team recommends that the BNC 
be contracted for the design and implementation of such a program if they are 
able and willing to follow the program parameters as described* 

Interagency Coordination 

The U.S» Peace Corps, active in <?jateraalan development efforts since the 
early 60' 8, has withdrawn Volunteers from the western highlands for safety 
reasons, with the hoped-for return to civilian rule in 1986, Peace Corps 
expects to resume efforts in that area. Because Volunteers are located in rural 
areas where they work closely with Guatemalan counterparts in the very develop- 
ment sectors which AID is emphasising (argriculture, health and nutrition, and 
the cooperative movement), they could provide a valuable role in identifying 
potential candidates for both short term and degree programs. This might take 
place either by having formal Peace Corps representation on the appropriate 
technical committees or by providing an established channel through which indi- 
vidual Volunteers could nominate candidates. 

A second area in which Volunteers might be of use is in providing English 
language tutoring to participants chosen for CAPS training, especially those who 
will be receiving long-term academic training. In the Guatemalan CAPS program, 
such individuals are sometimes selected several months before their departure 
date and could begin English study while still working at their present job, 
when motivation is high. Since rural residents are being targeted, it is 
possible that a Volunteer in their vicinity might be available for informal 
tutoring. Peace Corps Volunteers, often recent college graduates, are par- 
ticularly well-suited for conveying an up-to-date orientation to American 
college life along with the specialised English useful in an academic setting. 

The U.S. Information Service in Guatemala will be sending students to the 
U.S. under its CAMPUS program for 30 months of undergraduate study, of which up 
to six months are allotted for English language training, ahe program targets 
candidates in the fields of business administration, economics, political 
science, sociology, anthropology and the natural sciences. A deliberate attempt 
is made to avoid duplicating those sectors, such as agriculture, from which Aiu 
will be drawing candidates. Selection is being done by the Agency itself 
through broad advertising followed by testing and credential review. In addi- 
tion to the CAMPUS program, USIS/Guatemala will be sending university professors 
as Pulbright-LASPAU scholars to do graduate study, primarily in the social 
sciences and humanities. The USIS International Visitors program sends approxi- 
mately twenty Guatemalans a year on 30-day observation tours. 

If an intensive in-country program is designed to give long-term CAPS par- 
ticipants the general English skills and cultural orientation necessary for 
study at U.S. universities, USIS may find it cost effective to include CAMPUS 
and Pulbrighters in the Aid program. Such collaboration would increase the 
number of trainees in the program, making it more economically viable, while 
providing USIS program participants with valuable preparation before they leave. 

Guatemala Recommendations: CAPS Program 

The general recommendations section of this paper offers a design for 
ESL/Cultural Orientations programs to meet the specific needs of various cate- 
gories of short and long-term CAPS participants. This design seems particularly 
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wall auited to th« (toatemalan CAPS pl«n with the following addition* and 
variations. 

1. Because th» indigenous highland peoples find it difficult for tooial and 
economic reasons to ba away from homa mora than a abort period, thair 
ESL/CO programa would probably naad to ba vary ahort. The objactivaa for 
praparatory training would ramain the aamai to provide participants with 
an understanding Q f American valuat and behavior and minimal language 
akilla to increase self confidence, encourage diract interaction with 
Americana *nd foster a poaitiva •valuation of thair experience. Only the 
time devotad to the training would vary, with a drop to a minimum of two 
days. 

2. The Engli* h level Q f Guatemalan secondary achool graduatea <alor'; with that 
of the Hondurana) i t pro bably tha loweat in the region. Oonaequently* when 
a range ia given for time to ba spent in language etudy, the Guatemala 
programs tf* 1 ! likely require the higher amount of time. 

3« Two source* (one AID, one university) mentioned that Guatemalan undergrad- 
uate degraa program candidates from rural areas are likely to be deficient 
in mathemJtice skills and aciance knowledge aa well aa Biglish. scores on 
the spaniah SAT 1 a will allow levels to be determined, and academic training 
can then &• included in the in-country preparatory program as necessary. 
This can t* acco »plished aither through a separate remedial component in 
Spanish or by integrating mathamatica and acience content with Bijlish 
reading and writing courses at the intermediate level. 

4. The depth of specific preparation for academic study will need to be 
greater for taatemalan undergraduates than for students coming from 
countries * u oh as Panama (where university study is more similar to that i n 
the U.S.)* Computer literacy, term paper research and writing, essay exami- 
nations and American style professor-student interaction patterns may all 
be new areas. 

5* The most lively contractor for Guatemalan in-country CAPS preparation is 
the binational center. The IGA currently has TEFL qualified personnel 
capable of deigning and implementing various programs to the specifica- 
tions given in the General Racommendations section of this report, in the 
BNC director 1 * proposal, she requests outside expertise in the form of 
U.S. MA-certified taachers for the program. The team concurs, in that the 
preparation level of xga's teachers is the only factor mitigating against 
their effectiveness i n implementing much a contract. Facilities, manage- 
ment and ability to design the program are all good. 

6» Given the likely very low Biglieh level of the great majority of Guatemalan 
CAPS candidates and therefore the stronger need for time efficiency in 
learning, ***** team highly recommends a very intensive program for long-term 
candidates > This should involve several hours a day of activities which 
aid languao* 4< *Misition, along with six hours of formal class and indivi- 
dual study Wme. ^is can j^t be accomplished in a group living 
situation, *ince it i B highly unlikely than an American-family living 
arrangement can be provided in friatemala. 
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Guatemala Recommendations! upgrading Engl 1th instruction in General 



Host of the suggestions in the General Recommendationa fleotion of this 
rsport for upgrading ths availability and af factivaness of Biglish language 
teaching ara applicable to Guatemala, with the following additions and 
variations* 

1. Guatemalan public school Biglish teachera, even in the capital, aald that 
lack of textbooks and other resources was their greatest problem, com- 
pounded by the tact that they usually nova from room to room and even be- 
tween sohools, carrying m materiala with them, consequently, many teach 
with nothing more than their peraonal copy 0 f a student text, This could 
be alleviated by providing selected schools with a small lockable cupboard 
supplied with basic visuala and referencea from which Biglish teachers 
could borrow. 

2. In order to alleviate the problem of unavailability (and extremely high 
coat when obtainable) of student Biglish textbooks, a pilot program could 
be designed in which class sets of texts are purchaaed for use by students 
during the instructional period only, not to become atudent property. An 
alternative would be to fund purchaae of rights from publishers and arrange 
for locil printing which should result in substantially lower book cost. 
This is an approach which has been used by the State in its higher educa- 
tion program. 

3. The Guatemalan Peace Corps director is definitely interested in providing 
in-service TEFL training to Volunteers giving Biglish claaaea as a secon- 
dary project. He suggests that such technical training be provided 
regionally within Guatemala, rather than in the capital, and that it be 
limited to one or two days. He aald that he would survey the Volunteers in 
November to determine the number intetested in such training. 

4. Probably the greateet impact on the quality of Biglish language instruction 
would be to convince the Ministry of Wucation to re-define the purpose of 
the secondary school Biglish program as one of reading comprehension 
(rather than preparation in the four skills), since the vast majority of 
Guatemalan public school Bigli«h teachers are deficient in oral Biglish 
skills and since reading knowledge of English is a more widely needed 
skill. 

5. The ZGA is already attracting some rural residents to Saturday classes from 
as far as three hours away. Scholarships could be offered to promising 
students, giving priority to the rural dlaadvantaged who at present have no 
way of attending Biglish classes. (The Guatemalan program could contact 
the Costa Rica BNC for information on their scholarship program.) 
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GUATEMALA OBSERVATIONS 



UNIVERSITY TRAINING PROGRAMS 
9 University of San Carlos 



4 Observation© 



ENGL J *v LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 



9 Causae 

9 Xnatituto Guattmaltalo Amaricani 
9 Cantro Xntanalno Audio-Visual 



1 Observation 
6 Observations 
3 Observations 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



9 Instituto Basico 

9 Instituto Csntral da Pbraacion 



Secretarial 



2 Observations 

3 Observations 



PRIVATE SCHOO LS 



9 American school 
9 Valla Verde 



2 Observations 
2 Observations 
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GUATEMALA CONTACTS 



AID 



Charles Castillo 
Mission Dirtctor 

Oilbtrto Mendec 
Chief of the Office of Human 
Resources (OHR) 

Julio Dies 

Program Aamstant (OHR) 



Richard Burke 
Program Officer 

Clara Carr 

Acting Program Officer 
Joa Kally 

Program Aaalatant (OHR) 



ROCAP 



Ed Nadaau 

Acting Deputy Diractor 



Elal na Brine roan 

Food Nutrition Advisor 



USXS 

John David Kami 11 Omi Karr 

CAO/USIS ACAO/BNC Diractor 



PEACE CORPS 

Doug Prego, Diractor Francis Aaturiaa 

Training Officer 

Howard T. Lyon 

Associate Diractor fox Program 
Training 



BSC 

Licda. Candy de Rodas Spencer 

Acting Director Courses lLit»i. Caching Fellow 

Alfredo Porras 

Assistant Director Courses 
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MINISTRY Of EDUCATION 



**f#el de Pax Lenu* 

Director General da Wucaci^n 

Carlos Heberto Antuato A. 
Director de Bducaclon NidU 



' » *r (Mi rieardi 

U&IMK Haceion latadletlca 



UNIVERSITIES 



UNIVERSITY SAN CARLOS 

Lie* Jaime Lopes 

Dean, Fac. of Ku»anidades 

Lied a. ftiriqueta da Rodaa 

Dra, Zngrid Camboa 

Diractora dal cantro da Aprendiseje 

da la Un. da S.C. 



Profa. Beatrls da Castillo 
Taachsr, Calusac 



UNIVERSITY DEL VALLE 

Dra. Gloria Aguilar 

Dean of tha Collage of Education 



COMMERCIAL LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 



CENTRO DE INSTRUCCION AUDIO VISUAL 

Anibal Cuerra 
Director Educative 

Raul Morales 

Director Administrativo 



Lilian de Paniagua 
Sub-Directora Administrative 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



INSTITUTE CENTRAL DE FORMACION SECRETARIAL 

Licada. Etaenia Or antes 
Principal 



Lie, Alfredo Chacon 
Supervisor de Ingles 
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INSTITUTE? BAB ICQ TECUN UKMj 



Uoi Outuvo or til Narroquin 
Director 



Ucfi P*dra AnUHUo Jmairrn *i»**r$ 
Sub*Dirt0tor 



Prof • Ntir S*^*l 
Suparviaor dt mgU* 



PRIVATE ICHOOLS 



COLEOIO AMERICANO 

Barbara VarrUUs 

Secondary Assistant Principal 

COLE CIO M AYA 



Don WooUrU 
Taacher 



Dr. Willi** R*da 
Director 



Aeinllde Kenning de Devil* 



gOLgCIO POOLK TRENNERT 

Jennifer Pool* 

Aasietant Director/Teacher 



COLECIO METROPOLXTAMO 



Dr. Raymond Nennier 
Director, Ovntr 



Sre. Carmen lit inner 



OTHER 



PROYBCTO LINGUISTICS) PHXHCISCO MARROQUIM 

Dr. Ste tn Stewart 
Xekchi Linguist 

AID SPANISH BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROJECT 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Dr. Ronald E. Blood 



Prof. Narciao Oojti 
Di r actor 
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BWilWTOI CF IDULT ENQUSH I/NQAGE PROGRAMS 



NWECFPKBW 



1, Institute Giatwnl- 
toco toeriono 

2. CAIU5AC: Oentro* 
Aprattiaje <fe 
Lenguas de la U, 
S&n Qurlos 

3, 0/M Centrode 
Instnrdon Ajdlo 
Visual 



BiT 
QUALIFIED 
UMT1CN 



ncnjnEs 



PIOTSSICHALIffl 



FREPARATICN 



TEACHER 
ENGLISH 



OF 



ABILITY TO DESIGI 
CAPS FOAM 



LKBC 

1 - Nrt Satisfactory 

2 ■ Satisfactory 

3 - Obod 

4 - Braellait 
- - (Msewed 

V - Varied so mich that g^nualizatlcn 

cannot be made 

NA - Not Applicable 
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HONDURAS 



Background 

She coordinator of the assessment team was in Honduraa from August 22 
through August 24 and August 28 through August 30. Durina this period, he wet 
with key USAID, USIS and Honduran officials regarding the assessment's priori- 
ties and emphases. «ie researchers gathered data in Honduras from August 29 
through September 5 on the following English language service providers: two 
binational centers, four commercial language achools, three universities, one 
teacher training institution, two public schools, three private schools 
including both primary and secondary grades, and one regional agricultural edu- 
cation institution. ihe regional institution is reported on in the ROCAP sec- 
tion of the paper. 

Introduction 



Honduras, the poorest of the Central American countries, had a population 
of 4,200,000 in 1983 with a current annual growth rate of 3.4%. 1983 UNESCO 
figures show that 63% of the population is rural. Otie major ethnic group is 
Mestizo with small groups of Caribs on the North Coast, Causasians, and Miakito 
Indians. Spanish is the official language and also the second language for the 
Miskito Indians and the Caribs (who speak an English dialect). 

Role and Status of English 

Although many Hondurans consider English essential to personal enrichment 
and economic advancement, the Government of Honduras has been slow to recognize 
the importance of &>glish for its people and economy. Honduras is the only 
country in Central America that does not offer a degree in the teaching of 
English, although that is to change as of January, 1986. It is also not 
possible to obtain a degree in the field of English from any of the univer- 
sities. lhe English language requirement in secondary education is one of the 
lowest in Central America, and according to some Hondurans in the education sec- 
tor, there is the possibility that the Ministry of Education could reduce the 
present requirement of three periods per week to two. Thus access to English 
through the education system is not widely available to most Hondurans. 

Stoose students who attend private English language or bilingual schools are 
well-exposed to English and generally prepared for further academic study 
abroad. Interest in English is keen among wealthy Hondurans that they will 
register their children for certain private English language schools at birth to 
assure them one of the few coveted places. 

As Honduras becomes increasingly involved in international commerce, trade 
and affairs, the genuine need for English will become more apparent to those 
responsible for English related programs throughout the educational system. 
English is available through the cable television, but only to those Hondurans 
who can afford it. 

Educational Overview 

Education in Honduras is free and theoretically compulsory through the 
sixth grade, it is only theoretically compulsory because the government is 
unable to provide a sufficient number of primary schools with courses through 
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the sixth grade that reach students in rural areas. The primary enrollment 
rate is 89.0%, but the completion rate is only 30*0%. 1983 UNESCO figures show 
that the Honduran Government spends 3.5% of its GNP for education. The Ministry 
of Education controls all formal education below the university level and also 
operates normal schools for primary and secondary teacher training and cer- 
tification. Primary education, grades one through six, is composed of two con- 
secutive three year cycles; secondary education, grades seven through twelve, 
also has two consecutive cycles: comun and diversif icado . the first, or common 
cycle, has two tracks i a three year academic program and a four year vocational 
program, which is either terminal or feeds into vocational education tracks in 
the ciclo diversificado . Ohe attrition rate is high, with only one student in 
ten completing the ciclo comun . lliose who complete the ciclo comun are eligible 
to enter one of the nine technical or academic tracks of the ciclo diversificado 
or diversified cycle for two to three years depending on the track. 

One Honduran educator estimates that as many as 45% of urban children 
attend private schools. Considering the fact that the per capita GNP per year 
is about $730.00, and annual private school fees, varying with quality and loca- 
tion, range from 1000 Lempire ($500.00) to 2,300 Lerapira ($1,300.00), it is 
surprising that there is so much private school participation, 

Honduras has three universities, otie National Autonomous University is 
public and located in Tegucigalpa. Hie University of San Pedro Sula is private 
with two locations - San Pedro Sula and Copan. llie University of Jose Cecilio 
del Valle is also private and located in Tegucigalpa. Hie National University 
has an enrollment of over 15,000 students, the University of San Pedro Sula be- 
tween 950 and 1100, and the University of Jose Cecilio del Valle about 250. 

English in the School System 

Three forty-minute periods a weefc of a foreign language are required in 
both tracks of the ciclo comun . A foreign language is also required in the 
ciclo diversificado, from one to three periods per week, depending on the track. 
The only foreign language regularly taught is English. While the Ministry of 
Education requirement states that a foreign language is mandatory, this require- 
ment is followed mainly in urban areas where it is possible to find teachers 
with some proficiency in English; however, meeting this requirement is often 
difficult or impossible in rural areas. Xhe Ministry of Education provides an 
outline of English grammar to be taught at each level. 

This foreign language requirement is also obligatory in the private 
schools, but is a rather moot issue since most private school education provides 
at least 40% of the classes in English, The percent of private school classes 
conducted in Diglish varies. Elvel School conducts 70% of its classes in 
English, and the Mayan and American Schools, which are English language schools, 
conduct all of their classes in English. 

The quality of English language instruction in urban public schools is 
substandard. Some English language teachers speak adequate English but have 
little or no pedagogical training and no training in English as a foreign 
language methodology, instructors teach about English using an analytical gram- 
mar translation method. There is the unspoken assumption on the part of both 
teachers and students that learning a language consists of memorizing grammar 
rules i d lists of vocabulary words. English classes are large, ranging from 
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forty to fifty students, with no support assistance for teachers either in 
resources or expertise. The result is that, in all probability, the English 
instruction is counter-productive; students who have unsatisfactory English 
language classes can have a negative attitude toward learning English or any 
foreign language. 

Graduates of normal schools are eligible to teach primary school, as are 
the students graduating from high school with the bachillerato degree. 
Regarding certification for secondary school teaching, the Ministry of Education 
requires the degree of profesor , which is the lowest degree granted in tertiary 
education. Actual practice is, however, that because of a lack of certified 
teachers, both public and private schools employ teachers with oral proficiency 
in English, but no certification in any area. The private school teachers are 
better prepared to teach in general and tend to have higher English proficiency; 
however, even these teachers of English have not had any specific training in 
English language teaching. According to the Ministry of Education, salaries are 
paid based on the level of experience and level of certification, The average 
salary in public schools is 6 Lempiras (53.00) per hour, whereas some private 
school teachers earn twice that amount. The result is that Biglish language 
teaching and student competence tend to be higher in the private than in the 
public schools. 

English Language Teacher Training Programs 

Neither the National University nor the private universities offer a degree 
in Biglish, nor is a degree offered for the teaching of Biglish as a foreign 
language at the secondary school level. In 1986, however, the Honduran teacher 
training institution for secondary school teachers, the Escuela Superior de 
Profesor ado itancisco Morazan, intends to offer a four-year program leading to 
the degree of profesor in the teaching of English as a foreign language. Two 
English Teaching Fellows (ETF^s) from the United States Information Agency are 
to arrive in Honduras in late 1985 to assist in designing the curriculum, organ- 
izing the program and teaching the classes. The program, as do those of the 
other profesorados offered at the escuela, would consist of eight semesters or 
130 units divided into three sections: (1) pedagogica cultural ; (2) formacion 
pedagogjca; and (3) especialidad . Initially, there are to be approximately 
thirty participants in the program. 

There are t%*> binational centers (BNC) in Honduras that provide English 
programs, one in Ttegucigalpa and one in San Pedro Sula. The BNC in Tegucigalpa 
provides no substantial pre- or in-service training for its teachers. The San 
Pedro BNC provides pre-service teacher training and several hours of bimonthly 
required in-service conducted by one of the two resident ELT specialists in 
Honduras. Neither BNC conducts teacher training classes for the public. 

As of October 1985, there *cere no Hondurans certified in the teaching of 
English as a foreign language, nor, to the knowledge of the assessment team, 
were there any Hondurans with ELT expertise in Honduras. There are-only two 
resident foreigners who are qualified English language teaching specialists in 
Honduras • 



The problems of Biglish language teachers in Honduras, as in other Central 
American countries, are those of inadequate oral English proficiency and insuf- 
ficient pedagogic training. This problem has been exacerbated in Honduras due 
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to the lack of ELT preparation programs for English language teachers. Several 
steps are being taken to provide solutions to the problems. First, as has been 
mentioned, the Bacuela Superior will be instituting a four-year program in the 
Teaching of English with the assistance of two English Teaching Fallows from the 
United States Information Agency in January 1986. Secondly, USIS Honduras has 
already provided several seminars at the National University through the 
assistance of a former leaching Fallow. lhirdly, and finally, a TESOL affiliate 
is in the process of being organised in Tegucigalpa. Consequently, although 
teacher training has been unavailable in the past, recent efforts indicate that 
this situation is changing. An up-to-date ELT teacher training program will 
certainly contribute to raising the English proficiency level and expertise of 
future English language teachers, 

CAPS Plans and Priorities 

The June, 1985 Implementation Procedures for the Central American Peace 
Scholarship Project under the Caribbean and Latin American Scholarship 
Program-U SAID/Honduras was made available to the assessment team. Ihe document 
indicates that USAID Honduras is responding to the dual requirements of the 
developmental and political goals of the program by targeting rural inhabitants 
at the lower end of the economic scale with a concentration on women. 1550 
short and long term scholarships will be granted to Hondurans from 1985 through 
1990. Training and studies will focus on the following developmental priority 
areas t agriculture, export business, small business, education, health and 
population, public administration, housing and infrastructure, and engineering. 
Potential candidates will be identified and nominated through U.S. and Honduran 
organizations and by individuals and organization?: concerned with economic and 
social development in Honduras. The majority *he scholarships will be 
awarded to short term participants studying in aups of ten to twenty in 
programs conducted in Spanish. Long term academic programs from one to four 
years will be awarded to approximately 350 scholars. Management of short f^erm 
programs will be through the Mission; long term training will be managed through 
a contractor who will be responsible for ull aspects of training. The following 
statement explains the anticipated English language training: 

•English language training is to be contracted with the 
binational centers and universities in Tegucigalpa and 
San Pedro Sula. After a contractor has been selected to 
manage the long term participants, the arrangements may 
be incorporated as subcontracts under that contract" • 

USAID Honduras has given consideration to the type of preparatory training 
needed by its long term CAPS scholars and recommends instruction in &iglish, 
cultural orientation and remediation. Candidates would be divided into two 
categories: part-time study in the evenings and on the weekends for those not 
needing remediation and full-time study on an intensive basis for those needing 
remediation. Both programs are to take place at the binational centers. No 
mention is made regarding specific length of in-country training. The Mission 
also envisions providing up to two additional months of ELT in the U.S. 
Consideration has been given to the provision of English for special purposes if 
there are enough candidates in a single specialty area to warrant it. 

The CAPS training office wished especially that the assessment team examine 
the binational centers and universities, as these institutions had been pre- 
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selected #s possibilities for English language training by USAID Honduras. In 
addition, it w*s requested that the team assess Idiomaa a Su Alcanoe , a commer- 
cial language school. ~ - 

English Language Program Summaries 

English language instruction for adults is available in Honduras as 
follows! (1) Digiiah programs at two binational centers^ (2) one extension 
program at the American School; (3) various commercial programs; and (4) and one 
university program for university students. A description and explanation 
follows for each English language program. Program fees have been indicated in 
some instances as general cost guidelines i 

X* BIWMIQNA T^ CENTERS 

A. CEITRO CULTURAL SAHPEDRANO 
Apartado Postal 511 

San Pedro Sula, Honduras, C.A. 

he Greg Werner, Director 

V. Omar Cere 11a, Director of Courses 

J00 Students 

l>-2\ Part-time instructors 

12 Students per /class (average) 

Program Orientations Grammar 

Text* Intercom : Heinle and Heinle 

8 weeks - 5 hours/week 36 hours total - 50 Lempir* 

8 weeV..s - 10 hours/week 63 hours total 

See program explanation in the Section: Adequacy of ELT Resources 
to Meet CAPS Needs. 

B. INSTITUTO HONDURENO DE CULTURA INTERAMERICANA 
Apartado Postal 201 

Tegucigalpa, Honduras, C.A. 

Lie. Juan Manuel Galvez, Director 

Jorge Pabon, Acting, Director of Courses 

438 Students 

21 Teachers 

10 Students per class (average) 
Program Orientation: Grammar 
Lado : Regents 

8 weeks - 1 hour/day - 38 hours - 70 Lempira 
8 weeks - 2 hour/day - 76 hours 

See program explanation in the Section: Adequacy of ELT Resources 
to Meet CAPS Needs. 
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EXTENSION PROGRAM 

AMERICAN 8CH00L "INTENSIVE ENGLISH PROGRAM* 

Colonia Lomas dol Quijarro 

Tegucigalpa, Honduras 

Sra. Linda Duron, Assistant Director 

120-144 Student* 

12 Teachers 

6-12 Students per class 

Program Orientation i Grammar 

Text i Spectrum t Regents 

11 weeks - 10 hours/week - 430 Lerapire 

Ail teachers ere native speak*** and most are certified teachers. 
Neither the teachers nor the program director has professional ELT 
training. No pre-service nor in-service training ie provided. 
According to the program director, ill teachers "do their own 
thing". The program mainly eerves the business community end 
• according to the director, claeses are full. 



COMMERCIAL LANGUAGE S C HOOLS 

A. XDIOMAS A SU A-,Ca^CE 

Callejon El Olvido, No. 924 
Apartado Poeal 257-c 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras,. C.A. 
Sr. Francisco Xrias, Director 
300 Students 

12-13 Part tie* instructors 

15-22 Students per class 

Program Orientation: Grammar 

Texts Xn-house materia Is 

8 weeks - 10 houre/veer - 130-160 Lero^ra 

Xdiomas a Su Aliatv** is ably administered by Fx. Xrias. The 
school has adequate facilities including equipment appropriate to 
foreign language learning. Xn addition to its 400 hour - 9 mc.ith 
~ 5 level program # school offers Saturday corning classes , 
specially organised ; eivate classes, and home etudy correspondence 
courses. Hr. Xrias, however,, does not have any background in 
teac! ing English, nor does anyone on his staff. ft* e*V \xned to 
the team that he teaches about language for two months* fifty per- 
cent in English and fifty percent in Spanish, so that the students 
can answer questions about grammar. Students are not allowed to 
converse for the first two months of class and they only answer 
questions in class about grammar. 
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INSTITUTO INTERNATIONAL DC IDIOMAS 
24 Avenua antry » y 10 calls* t 1G9A 
Ian Ftdro iula, Honduras 
Kan and Laural CutUr, Ownars/Diractor* 
Ji Itudsnts 

3 Tiachars 

6 Studants par class 

4 weaka - 4 hours/wtak - 90 Lempira 

Ihis nawly or yank tad school is ownad and diractad fay two educator* 
who hava had some ELT training at tha WC in Guatemala. Th© 
teachers ere native spsakars, hava had minimal rvr training, but 
•avaral yarrs teaching exparience. the school also providts 
instruction in languages othar than Biglish. 



M8TITOT0 ?AMAM1RICAN& DE ESTUOIOS INDXVXDUALES 

Ava Heptolica da Chile #107 

Colonii ralmira 

•^gucigulra, Konduraa, O.K. 

lA£. Cnstavo Barnal, Qanaral Diractor 

Lie* 8ugasti, District Manager 

160 Students 

20 ftachers 

6 Studanta par claas 

Program Oriantationt Grammar 

^xtt rt\% Three-Way Hathod to English by Axal Jeramillo 

Tha school otfara a aa If -study program with tapes. Whan the stu- 
dant ia raady, ha comas to a claaa at the Canter with up to aix 
othar etudanta at his laval to be checked out on the materials 
etudled* Tha idea is unique, but the materials are weak, poorly 
translated, and the method does not work in practice* The 
taachera are untrained and teach grammar-focused lessons about the 
languaga ♦ 



YOUR ENGLISH SCHOOL 

8 Avenue entre 5ta y eta Calle #1217 

Tegucigalpa, Honduras, C»A« 

lie* Juan Manuel Galvet Barnes 

102 Students 

Number of Itachers - "variable" 

Program Orientations Grammar 

Textt In-house book written by previous owner 

8 weeks - 10 hours/week - 200 Lempira 



As of Saptembar, 1985, Your English school was to initiate a six- 
month, 240 hour general English course consisting of three levels • 
The first laval ia vocabulary study, the second vocabulary and 
phrases, and the third, questions, interaction end fiald trips. 
The director had recently purchased the school and has no n,T 
background* None of the teachers has any a? qualifications* 
Some taachera are native speakers and some are Hondurans who have 
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worked In the U.S. Your English School offs?a a primary course of 
study tor pupils frow 4 years old to grade 3 end has plan* to 
offer levels through grade 6. Your English school primary stu- 
dents rtosivt ont hour of English per day. 



xv. universi nr programs 

NATIONAL AUTONOKOUS UNIVERSITY OP HONDURAS 
Ciudad Univsrsitarin 
Tegucigalpa , Honduras 

Lie Ohristins ds Idiaquar, Chief* roreiin language Department 
Lie. Gracia ds Villeda, English Coordintcnr 
2000 Students 

42 Instructors, approximately 
25-35 8tudents per class 

Program Orientation i Moving toward Corn* mication 
Textt World English 

One semester • 1 hour day - 4 day week <- 45 Umpire 

This Biglish program is not an extension course, but rather the 
fulfillment of the foreign language requirement a the National 
University. Three semesters are required, 56 hou. 1 emester. 
The English program is open to high school graduat "oiled in 
the university* The Bngiish Department, under the ection 
of Lie. Christine de Miaquet, Chief of the Foreign *.gu*ge 
Department and Lie. Gracia de Villeda, the Brig;\sh Coordinator , 
demonstrates high interest in ALT methodology a. d program 
upgrading. Full-time teachers teach 12 hours a v<eek but are 
•full-time - employees of the University. They spc \& their Urns 
preparing teaching materials and developing lesson*, for their new 
program. Host full-time teachers have tuS Mnced degr > and earn 
1,500 Lempiras per month. Host Biglish teacher*, svir, are 
employed part-time in the program. The Foreign Language 
Department has no ELT resources or special equipment. The 
observed morning teaching was acceptable but none of the teachers 
observed would be available to work in a CAPS Program. 



Adequacy of ELT Resources to Meet CAPS Needs 

Although many institutions teach English as a foreign language in 
Honduras, there is no single group with a quality program. In fact, with two 
possible exceptions, all ELT in Honduras can be considered deficient. One 
possible exception is the new Institute Internacional de Idiomas in San Pedro 
Sula which, though unobserved, appears to offer an acceptable program. A second 
possible exception is the required English course at the National University in 
Tequcigalpa which is redirecting its orientation from grammatical analysis to 
communicative competence. 

Consequently, none of the programs described in the previous section has 
the capability to respond to the special English language program needs of the 
CAPS scholars. Neither does either of Honduras' two private universities. 
La Universidad de San fcidro Sula has highly qualified teachers and a reported 
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ability to attract other qualified teachers, either native apeakers or thoe* 
having high oral BngUeh proficiency, but the English program it basically 
oriented toward ftglieh for special purpoaaa (ESP) and taught through separate 
departments, U Uiiver aided da San Padro Sula haa navar organiaad an ftiglish 
program f nor doaa it hava tha apaca to do ao. Tha privata univaralty in 
Tegucigalpa, La tfniveraidad Joaa Oscilio dal Valla, diractad by a vary able rec- 
tor, requirea only one semester of Ihgliah and aarvea a vary small audience. 
Both privata universities, however, do offer some possibilities for providing a 
baaic skills study program in math and acience for long-term acholarahip reci- 
pients in preparation for academic study. 

Neither the BNC in Tegucigalpa nor the one in San Pedro Sula is a viable 
option for a CAPS English language program under present conditions. The most 
positive aspect of the Xnatituto Hondureno de Culture Xntera*ericana (bnO in 
Tegucigalpa ia its adequate and available apace. Bight classrooms would be 
available frcw 7i00 a.m. - 4t00 p.m. In addition, there ia a large meeting 
room, a room to serve as a resource canter, a new cafeteria, and a library. 
Classroom space would alao be available in the evening, There is also an anti- 
quated language laboratory which apparently costs more to maintain than it would 
coat to buy new cassette players with more appropriate tapes, there appear to 
be management problems, and in tha absence of an academic director, professional- 
ism of teachers ia vary low. Tsacher absenteeism and tardiness are common. 

The BNC in San Pedro Sula, although not a viable option for a program under 
present conditions, haa a number of positive points. The Center is completely 
self-sufficient and ia probably one of the moat completely equipped BNC c in 
Latin America, consisting of a 400 person capacity auditorium, a salon for expo- 
sitions, a cafeteria, a library with 7,000 volumes and twenty-four classrooms. 
They alao have a building plan for four new buildings, including a public 
library, a mini-conference center, and twenty additional classrooms to be 
completed by July 1986. The San Pedro Binational Center, however, has not con- 
centrated effort in providing a quality Bigliah language program, but rather 
uses the language program to aupport the cultural activities of the Center. 
Neither the Center director, Mr. Werner, nor the academic director has any TEFL 
background. The academic director ia a former teacher who ia getting his 
undergraduate degree in education. He ia extremely well-organized in main- 
taining records essential to smooth administration. He alao arranges for 
eeveral houra of required teacher bimonthly in-service training by one of the 
two ELT consultants in Honduras. The Center director operates the Centro 
Cultural Sampedrano in the black by keeping teachers 1 salaries very low and 
expecting a high turnover. This does not contribute to the professionalism of 
the program. 

Interagency Coordination 

The U.S. Peace Corps will have, as of January, 1986, approximately 400 
volunteers in Honduras engaged in twenty-three different projecte. Almost all 
volunteers are located in rural areas. The peace Corps Director is' skeptical 
about increasing the nunbers of peace Corps Volunteer* in Honduras and is 
against stationing volunteers in Tegucigalpa, but he did not rule out all 
possibilities. 

Two roles might be played by Peace Corps Volunteers with regard to the CAPS 
Program: (1> Because of their rural location, PCVs could assist with the ini- 
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tial identification of potential scholarship recipients* (?) PCV» might also 
work at rural secondary eohoole, assisting frtgllsh teachers and in other 
disciplines. There it also an opportunity for qualified PCVs to work it the 
Iscuela Superior in Tegucigalpa and at its branch campus in San Pedro Sula, 
assisting in upgrading the English proficiency of future teachers. The Director 
of the iscuela Superior has expressed an interest in exploring these possibili- 
ties with the Peace Corps. 

Coordination between AID and USXS seems better in Honduras than in any 
other of the countries visited, They sit on each others' selection committees 
and otherwise seek opportunities for cooperation. 

USXS Honduras, under its CAMPUS Program, plans in 1986 to send 30 par- 
ticipants for a twenty-month non-degree program in math and science. All par- 
ticipants will come from the iscuela Normal Superior's Profeaorado Program in 
Tegucigalpa and San Pedro Sula and ite rural eite program. The participante, 
who are already primary echool teachers and studying at the iscuela Normal 
Superior for their Profeaorado to teach in eecondary achool, must have completed 
three semestere before being eligible for the > 'AMP US Program. Ten of the thirty 
participants, thoee from very remote areae, will be temporarily replaced by 
Peace Corps volunteere who will begin their tenure in January 1986. Only ten 
positions could be filled by peace Corps volunteere ae that wee all that PC 
Honduras would agree to. 

OSIi coneidera the program to be a pilot program eince this is the first 
time that people from rural areas with unsophisticated educational backgrounds 
and no English language proficiency will have been eent for long term academic 
etudy in the U.S. To improve future decisions regarding the Biglish language 
etudy o'. CAMPUS and CAPS echolare it would be highly beneficial to monitor the 
progreee of the 1986 Honduras CAMPUS scholars in four areae: 

1 • English language eucceee 

2. Cultural adjustment 

3. Academic eucceee 

4. Readjuetment and contribution to professional life 
in Honduras 

USIS would consider English language training for future CAMPUS echolars in 
Honduras in a program for CAPS echolare provided that a quality program were 
available and conducted in an inetitution coneidered appropriate to the needs 
and intereete of the United States. 

Honduras Recommendations > CAPS Program 

The General Recommendations eection of Jiis report offere a design for 
ESL/Cultural Orientation programs to meet the specific needs of various cate- 
gories of short and long term CAPS participants. The design ie also applicable 
to Honduras with some additions. 

1. Honduran high school graduates, because of the generally low grade ELT in 
the Honduran education eystem, will need the maximum amount of English pre- 
paratory training. 




Honduran scholars with little eduestionai experience will need *p«ei«l 

••elettnc* in learning hew to work independently. A learning 

center witi. self-study materials that aaphssiiei individual! m4 instruction 

with rail tesohsr eon*. or I ng would pro»ota sslf -discipline And facilitate 

independence. 

Individual study packets containing telf-etudy eeterial or informal 
tutoring sessions could be productively used iinc« USAIP Honduras in 
selecting oandidatee on a continuing basis and •© there My be • ion? w*it 
froa tilt tie* candidates are seleoted to the beginning of preparatory 
training. 

All long-tern caps participant* should racaiva at leeet six houra of 
English language preparatory training a day, five daya a week, until a high 
enough level is reaohed to sake further English itudy In t>> • U.S. advan- 
tageous. Part- tie* evening or weekend atudy would be ined^uete for those 
beginning with no English proflolenoy. Evening and weekend courses could 
be considered, but only as components of a larger training prograa. 

Given the fact that neither INC has a qualified ELT profeaelonai on staff, 
a viable CAPS English language training prograa could only be designed, 
organised, and implemented by these institutions with the assistance of 
expert ELT consul tan te. In order to develop a CAPS prograa at the SNCs, 
consideration should be given to the following. 

(1) Teachera should be hired on the baaii of EFL certification, per- 
sonality, and proficiency in English, when certification is lacking, 
solid pre-and in-service training will be necessary. 

(2) The teacher training should be thorough, covering various methodolo- 
gles, but focusing on a ooaemnleative approach. The taacM*** of 
listening, speaking, rsading, and writing eh- 'Id be includ* ts should 
tssting and syllabus dssign. Prospective t « tere shoull rw wily 
underetand the theory of language taacning, b.t they shou v .«o 
receive practical and experiential treining. They need ught 
how to develop teaching eater isle and to teach without e < Above 
ell, they need to be taught to be creative and innovative. 
Additionally, they will need training in teaching cultural orientation 
and acadaaic English. 

(3) Following is a euggeeted deeign for organisation of the CAPS English 
language programs planned by the Mission, to be adainiatered through 
the BNC'e. After the progress are deeigned, both BNC'e will need ELT 
staff to administer and auperviee the prograaa on a dally basis. The 
following flow chart shows how two CAPS programs might be adainiatered 
Independently of current BNC operetlone and etill permit the tranafer 
of educational expertiee to the institutions' on-going programs. 
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TEGUCIGALPA 



SAN PEDRO SULA 

CAPS AND BNC ELT PROGRAMS 







HONDURAS 


BNC 




CAPS 


TEGU 




ELT 


DIRECTIO** 




DIRECTION 



BNC 
SAN PEDRC 
DIRECTION 



ACADEMIC 
DIRECTOR 



ACADEMIC 
ASSISTANT! 



ACADEMIC 
DIRECTOR 





TO US FOR 
MASTERS IN 
TEFL 



TO US FDR 
MASTERS IN 
TEFL 



Academic Directors should be sent to the U.S. for Masters 

2USIS FTF's would divide their staff between the two programs. 
Peace Corps Volunteers with previous h/T would also be a possibility 

3 The CAPS ELT Director and the Academic Assistant would each be 
assigned to a different BNC thus relieving the present Academic 
Directors so they could pursue studies in the U.S. 
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Honduras Recommendations; Upgrading English Language Training and Resources 
in the Country 



1. Three institutions in Honduras have made recent efforts to initiate an 
English language program or upgrade an existing program: The Escuela 
Superior del Profesorado Francisco Morazan will initiate an English teaching 
degree program, and the National University and the University Cecilio Jose 
Del Valle are upgrading their English programs. USAID could assist these 
institutions and the BNC's by offering scholarships and resource develop- 
ment. 

2. Consideration should be given to sending CAPS scholars frc* the following 
institutions for ELT training in the United States: 

(a) one scholarship for a Masters in TEFL to the academic director of 
each BNC. flie recipients would then return to the position of 
Academic Director at each ENC; 

(b) two undergraduate scholarships in education with minors in TEFL to 
candidates in the English Profesorado program at the Escuela 
Superior. These individuals should return to teach English in the 
program or continue in academic studies at the private university 
in Tegucigalpa; and 

(c) The Escuela Superior should be offered a CAPS scholarship for grad- 
uate study in TEFL to prepare someone to head the department. 

3. Consideration should be given to building ELT resource materials centers for 
teachers at the following institutions: 

(a) the Escuela Superior 

(b) the National University 

(c) BNC 1 s 

4. Consideration should be given to the development of a self-study Learning 
resource center geared toward academic studies at the private university in 
Tegucigalpa. 
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HONDURAS OBSERVATIONS 



ADULT ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 



o 
o 
o 



American School Extension Program 
Centro Cultural Sampedrano 
Idiomas a Su Alcance 
Institute Hondureno Cultural 

Interamerieana 
Instituo Panamericano de Estudios 

Individuales 
Itie National University of Honduras 



3 Observations 
8 Observations 
3 Observations 

3 Observations 

2 Observations 

3 Observations 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Colegio Central 3 Observations 

Institute Hibueras 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



Elvel School 2 Observations 

Mayan School 2 Observations 
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HONDURAS CONTACTS 



USAID 



Mr. Anthony Cauterucci Mr, Vony Volbrecht 

Mission Director Training 

Mr. Ken Martin Ms. Albertina Centeno 

Chief Training Officer 

Office of Humtn Resource Development 



Mr. Jack Miller 
Program officer 



USIS 



Mr. Michael O'Brien 
Public Affairs Officer 

Dr. Lois Mervyn 
Cultural Affairs Officer 



Ms. Karla Castaneda 
Cultural Affairs Specialist 

Mr. Luis Bert ran^' 

Cultural Affa;r ,alist 



PEACE CORPS 



Mr. Peter Stevens 
Director 



BINATIQNAL CENTERS 



INSTITUTO HONDURENO DE CULTURA 

I NTERAMER IC AN A 
Lie. Juan Manuel Galvez 
Director 

Mr • Jorge Pa von 

Acting Academic Director 



CENTRO CULTURAL SAMP ED RAN 0 
Mr. Greg Werner 
Di rector 

Mr. Omar Cerella 
Director of Courses 
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MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 



Prof. Maria Luisa de Reyes Arias 
General Director of Education 



Mr. Jose Fusebio Madrid Discua 
General Subdi rector of Education 



UNIVERSITY OF HONDURAS 



Lie. Christine de Idiaqez 
Chief 

Foreign Language Department 



Lie, Gracia de Villeda 
English Coordinator 



JOSE CECILIO DEL VALLE UNIVERSITY 



Ing. Irma de Fontin 
Rector 

RECTOR UNIVERSITY OF SAN PEDRO SULA 

Lie. Jane de Mantel 

ESCUELA SUPERIOR DEL PR0FES0RADO FRANCISCO MORAZAN 
Dr. Carleton Oorrales Prof. Vilma Sagada 



Di rector 



Profesor 



AMERICAN SCHOOL EXTENSION 



Lie. Linda Duran 
Director, ESL Program, 



COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 



INSTITUTO PAN AMERI CAN A DE ESTUDIOS 



IDIOMAS A SU ALCANCE 
Sr. Francisco Irias 
Director 



INDIVIDUALES 
Sr. Gustavo Bernal 
Director 



INSTITUTO INTERNACIONAL DE IDIOMAS 
Mr. 6 Mrs Ken Cutler 
Owners/Directors 



YOUR ENGLISH SCHOOL 
Sr. Leonardo Lopez 
Di rector 



ERLC 
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REGIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



ESCUELA DE AGRICULTURA PAN AMERICAN A 



Dr. Simon Halo 
Director 



Dr. Jorge Roman 
Dean 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



CENTRAL SCHOOL 
Sra. Rosa Cooper 
English Coordinator 



INSTITUTO HI BU ERAS 
Sra. Elsa de Cera to 
English Profesora 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



ELVEL SCHOOL 



Sra. Margarita Aguilar 
Co-owner and Director 

Mr. Jorge Pa von 

High School Supervisor 



Sra. Maria Ifevel 
Co-owner and Director 



MAYAN SCHOOL 



Lie. Guillermo Buck 
Co-owner and Director 

Ing. Irma Fontin 
Co-owner and Director 



Sra. Aida Me ibreno 
Co-owner and Director 
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'Institute Jhtemacional de Idioms is a new school, feam m able to interview owners 
tot unable to otaeene school or instruction, 

^tean interview owner of Y.E.S, but was unable to observe classes. 
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l*e coordinator • the asseaanent uu cm in El Salvador on September 3. 
the re*earchera spsnt. three days in tht oAw'.ry, Saptambar 16 through Sei'tember 
18, arriving aoor. after tha kidnapping of Prar'.dant Duarte's daughter. secau.e 
of security ieet fictions , it was neceaaary that tha taam not traval outsida San 
Sajvador, rravel within tha capital itsalf was alao difficult, and tha Mi ..ion 
atfvised a»m ta caution regaidin* traval batwaan daily appointmanta and strongly 
fx amended againat ev«r<«.y appointmanta. During the aaaaaamant, tha team 
"lei tad tha oatural Oa rxvt, tha extenaion program at tha American School, ona 
coamarcial program, twa vublic achoola, ona private achool, ona univaraity 
program, and interviewed dlrectore of the two univaraity Engliah taachar 
training program.. 



Introduction 



El Salvador, with a population eatimated at 5.1 million aa of mid-1984, has 
the highest population danaity in all of latin America with approximataly 2.9 
inhahitanta per aquare mile and an annual growth rate of 2.9%. Ethnically, the 
country ia overwhelmingly Haatiso, at 89%. ten percent of the population is 
Indian and only 1% la pure Caucaaian. Spaniah is tha dominant linguiatic group 
with a minor group being the Indian language, of Nanus tl, also found in Mexico. 
Urban literacy at 62% and rural literacy 40%. 

Role and Statue of Engliah 

Bie Government of El Salvador con.idera Engliah crucial to the progress of 
the country as s whole and Salvadorans consider it essential to personal econo- 
mic sdvsncement. Evidence of the importance they sttach to it can be aeen 
in the fact that two tertiary inatitutions, one public and one private, grant 
profeaoradoa and licanciaturaa in the teaching of Engliah as a foreign language. 

third Private univaraity offer, a licenciatura in Engliah tranalation. Also, 
Engliah inatruction ia available on national televiaion under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Education 'a bachi Hereto through non-formal education. 

Educational Overview 



El a lvador manifest, educational problems aimilar to those that exist in 
other Oentrel American countries, such ae an insufficient number of adequately 
trained teachera, an inaufficient number of primary schools to permit primary 
education coverage through all areas of El Salvador, and a curriculum that does 
not meet the needs of the students. Ihe war has exacerbated these problems and 
made their solutions increasingly more difficult. Substantial numbers of 
schools have been forced to close because of the war. 

Grades one through nine are obligatory. Primary education is divided into 
three cycles: grades 1-3, primer ciclo ; grades 4-6, segundo ciclo ; and grades 
7-9, tercer ciclo. At the higher level, ciclo diversif icado . grades 10-12, 
there are ten tracks in academic, technical, and vocational fields. 

Only sixty percent of eligible children attend primary school. ihe attri- 
tion rate from primary school to secondary school is high, with the enrollment 
rate dropping to twenty-five percent. 
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The government of H Salvador gives a high priority to education, currently 
spending 15.4% of its national budgat on aducation at all levels, in Edition, 
tha Ministry of Education haa recently revised primary and secondary school 
curricula to more accurataly raflact national development goals, raducing the 
emphasis on often irrelevant academic programs and augmenting technical and 
vocational areas. Non- formal aducation is available through national televi- 
sion, allowing a high school diploma to be granted those unable to attend 
claaaea. 

El Salvador 1 a national univeraity reopened in August of 1984 after the 
government closed it in June of 1980. In order to aupport itaelf, however, it 
will now begin to charge tuition. During the Interim when the national univer- 
aity waa cloaed, there wi a proliferation of private univeraitiea, twenty-aeven 
in total. The Miniatry of Bducation controls the functioning of all institu- 
tiona at thia level through the Office of Secondary and Higher Education and the 
Office of Univeraity Education. 

English in the School Syatem 

The Ministry of Education raquirea two to three periods of English a week 
in grades seven through nine, the third cycle of primary school (seen by some as 
the firat cycle of aacondary.) The requirement in grades tan through twelve, 
depending on the track, is generally two periods per week but can vary to four. 
Students studying in private achool receive core English, as instruction is 
begun in the first cycle of primary achool. 

ltie baaia of Engliah language instruction in both the public and private 
schools is a grammatical syllabus provided by the Ministry of Education. 
English is generally taught analytically through grammar translation. Teachers 
explain the rules in Spanish and then provide examples in English. Books One 
and Two of the LAPP series were being used at one public and one private school 
visited by the assessment team, while another public achool was using the com- 
panion book for the English component of the non-formal aducation program on 
national television. 

Two of the English teachers in the schools visited had licenciaturas in the 
teaching of English from the National Univeraity and two teachers had profesora- 
dos in other areas. The two teachrs with degrees outside the English language 
teaching field would not speak to the researcher in English. Although those two 
English teachers had not been trained to teach English specifically, they are 
expected to teach Engliah if necessary. This is because in El Salvador those 
atudying to be secondary school teachers are divided into two categories, 
science and humanities; those in the humanities category are expected to teach 
any humanities subject, including language. No comparison between urban and 
rural schools was made due to the travel restrictions regarding travel outside 
the city. 

English Language Teacher Training Programs 

Two universities offer programs certifying teachers of English, the 
Universidad de El Salvador and the Universidad Tecnologica; a third school, the 
Universidad Evangelica, certifies English translators, in both teacher training 
programs, three years of pedagogy, literature and linguistics coursework lead to 
tt Profasorado en el id ioma ingles " degree which certifies teachers for secon- 
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dary school instruction. An additional two years of study lead* to « 
"licanciatura sn si idioms inglss ", the mors popular of ths two degrees for sta- 
tus reason*. 

The National Univsrsity has about 1,000 studsnts in ths two dsgrss 
programs, unrolling approximately 400 nsw studsnts and graduating 25 annually. 
Ths Tecnologioa, a mors sxptnsivs school following ths tarns curriculum, has 
approximatsly 900 studsnts snrollsd in Diglish dsgr*a programs. Class si as is 
similar in ths two schools (35 to 40 avarags), and studsnts in both schools take 
thrss to four ooursss par ssmsstsr. ihs Tbcnologica doss attsmpt to us* all 
nativs Biglish spsaksrs as instructors! whils only 20% of thoss at ths Univsrsity 
of El Salvador are nativs spsaksrs. While soms of ths instructors at both 
schools hold univsrsity dsgrsss in other rslsvant arsas (literature, education, 
stc.) nons had any spscific Biglish languags training. 

Again, becauss of sscutity rsstrictions. ths team was not able to actually 
observe classss at ths National Univsrsity or at ths Univsrsidad Tfccnologica. 
Ssvsral gsnerali cations can be made from interviews held with key people from 
thoss institutions. 

(1) More qualified professors ars needed to teach both programs, one program 
is directed by an individual with a licenciatura in English from a 
Salvadorsan Univsrsity sarned many ysars ago. Ihe other program had just 
lost its dirsctor for political rsasons and had replaced him with a teacher 
with few ELT qualifications. 

(2) Both universities require a emester methodology course in the teaching 
of English as a foreign lang* iat is equal to one quarter of the 
semester %*>rk load. The focu* the methodology is audio-lingual. The 
length and focus of the »ethodc*way are considered to be inadequate. 

(3) No generalisation can be made regarding the oral English proficiency of the 
graduates of the two English language teacher training programs. 

CAPS Plans and Priorities 

Ihe assessment team had difficulty in ascertaining pertinent data regarding 
the training plan of the CAPS Program in El Salvador. No written materials were 
made available to the team and anecdotal information was sketchy. However, it 
appears that from 1985 through 1990, a total of 2700 CAPS scholars from the 
general categories of (1) disadvantaged students, (2) local leaders, (3) private 
sector workers, and (4) public administration leaders will study in the U.S. 
Two hundred and seventy-five of the scholarships will be long-term with the 
balance being short term. Several long-termers will be sent to the University 
of New Mexico for a Spanish language Masters Degree program in Educational 
Administration. 

The Mission has managed the scholarship projects of FY 1985 and will con- 
tinue through part of FY 1986 but plans to have a U.S. contractor manage the 
remaining years of the project. 

English language training is to be included in the training of long-term 
participants. Because of previous in-country Biglish language training that did 
not adequately prepare participants for academic training, the Mission is con- 
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•idering English language training for 1905 long-term participants at various 
U.S. institution!, Including Boston University, the American Language institute, 
or Oklahoma State, at estimated coats ranging from $17,000 to $21,000 par atu- 
dant yaar. 

fines tha taam did not hava accaaa to tha Mission Training Plan, it was 
impoaaibls to identify Diglish 'raining naads regarding it, The Miasion did 
raquast tha taam to aaaaaa tha Cultural Osntar, however. 

English Language Program Summaries 

English language inatruction for adulta ia available in El Salvador at (1) 
one cultural center* (2) one exteneion program at the American School; and O) 
varioua commercial programs. Descriptive and explanatory Information followa 
for those programs visited. Course fees ara provided in some Instances to give 
general information regarding course cost. 



I. CULTURAL CENTER 

CENTRO cultural salvadoreno 
*v. Sisimiles, Blvd. Los Heroes 
San Salvador, El Salvador 

Maria Erlinda Hernandez da Horaa, Executive Director 

Mr. Andrew Dimauro, Director of Courses 

1S00 Adult atudanta in General English 

60 Inatructora, approximately 

13 Students per claaa (average) 

Program entations Communication 

Texts: j mline t Oxford 

One Mont. 40 houra par month 

Tha General English course has fifteen lavela. The center alao offers 
children 1 a claeaes, claaaaa in conversation, advanced reading akills, 
and TOEFL Preparation, in addition to Saturday claasea and teacher 
training claaaaa. (See the Adequacy aection for additional 
information.) 



IX. EXTENSION PROGRAM 

AMERICAN SCHOOL EXTENSION PROGRAM 
Apartado Postal (01) 35 
San Salvador, El Salvador 

Mr. Thomas C. Oolburn, Director of Extension 
750 Adult Studants 
21 Teachers 

8*15 Students per class 

Program Orientations Moving from Grammar to Communication 

Texts : Spectrum : Regents 

8 weeks - 36 hours per term - 150 colones 
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The General English Conversation course la composed of ilivtin Uvel« 
and takes two years to complete. Nr. Oolburn, the director of esten- 
■ion, has an aarly seventies undergraduate degree Iron the U.I. in 
bilingual education, and thora ia wide variation in oradentiala among 
hla teachers— aome ara high aohool graduetee, and othara hava profe- 
soredoe and llocnciaturas. kv«p' hava had BUT training. Many tra 
nativa English speakers and eos>e are Salvadorean graduates of the 
American aohool. Nr. Colburn la in the prooaee of reorienting hit 
program toward communicative competence. Extension oourses also 
lnoludo community intereat oourses, a oomputer course, and a Spanish 
course for taaohara. 



III. CONHCTCjAL LANGUAGE sjoosans 

LXCCO TECNOLOGXtO CANAD1ENSE 
Calla Area No. 1296 y 2) au Norte 
San Salvador, tl Salvador 
Nr. Jusn Josa Olivo Panata 
40-50 Studenta 
7 Taaohara 

12-13 Studenta par class 
Program Orientation} Grammar 
Texts LAPP i Regents 



The Li ceo Ticnologlco Csndisnss ic a new private school that offers 
English to adults. The school is not Canadian. The name was chosen 
only to attract studenta. Engliah la taught through the audio-lingual 
aethod in fifteen levels, 300 hours over a one and a half year period. 
Neither the director nor the teachers has any ELT background, two 
teachers ara nativa speakers, the othara learned their English abroad. 

Adequacy of ELT Resources to Meet CAPS Needs 

The Osntro Cultural ia cartainly a potential prograa provider for Besting 
the ELT needs of CAPS ocholara. The lnatitution ia well-managed with a director 
of courses froa the School of International Training and art assistant director 
who also has an extensive background in the ELT field. The taaa observed 
classes conducted by wall trained tochers with a mors than adequate oral 
Engliah proficiency. Classes ware student-centered with a high level of 
interaction aaong studenta. The quality of instruction and the consequent 
learning ware high. The Salvadorean instructors ara wall-qualified, having 
scored at least an 85 on the ALXGU axaa. and the Director of Cour.iss. Mr. 
Dimauro, states tha< there would be no difficulty in aecuring aors teachera who 
would B«et those qualif icationa. Nr. Dimauro conducts a two-weak pre-aervice 
training courae for his taacher-s. The Osntro has a language laboratory and a 
email resource center with teaching aids. The building ia unoccupied from 10 
a.m. until 2s 00 p.m. and space ia also available during the aarly morning 
hours, rt « CAPS ELT prograa ware to be conducted at the Osntro Cultural, two 
requirements would have to be aett (1) the prograa would need a Urge block of 
classroom space during at least six hours par day plus soma additional evening 
time; and (2) although the Osntro cartainly has a viable program with a 
knowledgeable director capable of implementing an ELT prograa for CAPS ocholars. 
collaboration in the design and occaaional monitoring of the program by ELT 
experts would be beneficial. 
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Because of time constraints, the team was unable to observe classes as 
thoroughly at the American school extension program a* was done at the Centro 
Cultural • Although Mr. Colburn is n i:he process of changing from a grammatical 
audio/lingual to a more communicative orientation, he does not provide in- 
service training for his teachers and the oral English proficiency level of his 
teachers was not as high as that of those at the Centro Cultural. The American 
School Extension Program does not have the expertise to implement a CAPS ELT 
Program • 

The American University of El Salvador, an off-shoot of the American 
School, offers junior college level courses in English to prepare American 
School graduates to enter American universities at a higher than freshman level. 
Several U.S. colleges accept their credits. The University has only 30 students 
at the present time. 



Interagency Coordinat ion 

USIS is currently sponsoring four university participant training programs- 
(1) LASPAU, (2) FUlbright, (3) Hubert Humphrey, and (4) CAMPUS. English is not 
a requirement for any of the programs, but is a factor in the choice of can- 
didates. Candidates must take the TOEFL or ALIGU exam, and they are eligible to 
receive up to one semester of English in the U.S. if their scores are not ade- 
quate. 

The CAMPUS Program will grant approximately 30 scholarships for 30 months 
of undergraduate work to applicants from twelve Salvadorean universities. 
Applicants must lave completed three years of university study with outstanding 
grades. Their fields of study are to be those that are important to El 
Salvador: education, economics, communication, chemistry, and political 
science. (There are very few Salvadoreans with degrees in political science.) 
Participants may or may not obtain a degree. 



There is no Peace Corps program in El Salvador. 



El Salvador Recommendations 



CAPS Program 

She General Recommendations section of this repor offers a design for 
ESL/Cultural Orientation programs to meet the specific needs of various 
categories of short and long term CAPS participants. This design is also 
applicable to El Selvador. The Centro Cultural in San Salvador with some 
program upgrading would be a viable option for supplying ELT. it is recom- 
mend that USAID El Salvador consider in-country English language training 
for long-term and short-term participants at the Centro Cultural, no other 
specific recommendations can be made for scholarship recipients since the 
team did not have access to the Training Plan. 

2 » Upgrading English Instruction in General 

A. No qualified ELT professionals exist at either of the two English 

language training institutions. The Mission should consider granting 
CAPS Scholarships in the field of TEFL to key personnel. 
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Consideration should be given to the granting of a CAPS scholarship for 
a Masters in TEFL to an individual who could assume the position of 
academic director* Mr. Andrew DiMauro an American from the School 
for International Training in Vermont, is the present director of cour- 
ses at the Oentro Cultural on a two-year contract. 
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EL SALVADOR OBSERVATIONS 



ADULT ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 

0 American School Extension Programs 
• Centro Cultural Salvadoreno 
0 Liceo Technologico 



2 observations 
8 Observations 
None 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

• Escuela General Ramon Belloso 

• Institute Oentral Senoritas 



1 Observation 
1 Observation 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

0 Colegio de la Asuncion 



* Observation 



UNIVERSITY 

0 She American University 



1 Observation 
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EL SALVADOR CONTACTS 



USAID 



Mr. Leopoldo Garza 
Chief 

Human Resources Division 



Ms. Holly Ritchy 
CAPS Technician 



USIS 



Mr. Pendleton Agnew 
Cultural Affairs Officer 

Ms. Beatrice de Co/tez 
Cultural Affairs Assistant 



Mr. Jorge Piche 
Cultural Specialist 



CULTURAL CENTER 



Sra. Erlinda Hernandez de Moras 
Executive Director 



Mr. Andrew Di Mauro 
Director of Courses 



UNIVERSITY 



TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY 
Sr. Ian Armstrong 
Chief 

Department of Languages 



UNIVERSITY OF EL SALVADOR 
Lie. Alvaro Sunsin 
Di rector 

Language Department 



AMERICAN SCHOOL 



Mr. Thomas C. Colburn 
Director of Extension Programs 



AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 



(off-shoot of American School 

at Junior College Level) 
Dr. Ricardo Gavidia Castro 
Rector 
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COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 



LICEO iV -•€!*. AG ICO 

Mr, Juan c*ore Olvio Penat* 

Director 



PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



INSTITUTO CENTRAL SEN0RITA5 
Sra. Amelia Giron Claroa 
Director 



ESCULA GENERAL RAMON BELLOSO 
Sra. Silvia de Arriola 
Sub-Director 



PRIVATE SCHOOL 



COLEGIO DE LA ASUNCION 
(primary and secondary) 
Sra. Elisabeth Galvez 
Di rector 
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Pack ground 

Ihe assessment team coordinator visited Oosta Rica September 4-7, followed 
by the two researchers who ware present September 19 through 28. The Costa Rica 
USAID Mission was particularly receptive to the regional assessment since they 
had made plans themselves to contract for a mora modest national English 
language resources survey. This Mission , more than any other, provided guidance 
and advice regarding specific areas for investigation which would be especially 
helpful in their GAPS planning process. The major area of concern was whether 
it would be feasible to provide English language instruction regionally within 
Costa Rica rather than bringing all participants into the capital. A second 
Mission prio^ty for the assessment was a determination of the viability of uti- 
lising various commercial providers of Ehglish language training, because of 
USAID/Oosta Rica's emphasis on providing support to the private sector. 

I ntroduction 

Oosta Rica, often touted as the region* e most strongly democratic 
nation, has a population of about two and one half million with an annual growth 
rate of 2.3%. The country is 96% Caucasian, 3% Black and 1% Indian. Spanish 
is the main language with a Jamaican dialect of Biglish spoken around Puerto 
Limon. The adult literacy rate is 90%, the highest of the Central American 
countries examined on the assessment. 

Role and Status of English 

The Biglish language, while enjoying no official status on a national 
level, is rapidly becoming the expected second language in business, pro- 
fessional and governmental circles. Five thousand homes subscribe to U.S. cable 
television, private language schools advertise •English means money*, and over 
9,000 people are enrolled in bilingual schools with long waiting lists. 
Classified ads for attractive positions frequently list English proficiency as a 
requirement. The Caribbean coast, heavily populated by Black descendents of 
Eastern Caribbean islanders imported for cane harvest and railroad construction, 
has always been considered an English speaking region and provides English pro- 
ficient teachers to other parts of the nation. There is some concern, however, 
that Spanish is overtaking English in the Limon area as the region becomes less 
isolated and more integrated into national life. 

Educational Overview 

Costa Rica has funded free compulsory primary education since 1869. In 
1973 the compulsory education requirement was raised to nine years of schooling, 
consisting of two three-year cycles which make up the primary component and 
another three year cycle which constitutes basic secondary schooling. Some 60% 
of those completing Cycle m choose to continue in one of the diversified 
tracks, and of those completing their secondary education most continue for some 
form of additional professional training. Coverage of the eligible primary 
school population is extremely high, 99%, while secondary school coverage (Cycle 
III and Diversified), is lower than desirable at 36%. 
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Several options for specialisation «t the secondary school lavol exist in 
Costa Rio* as in other Oentral American nations , Two of the three main tracks, 
Academic and Artistic, ara two yaara in duration. Oh a third, Technical , ia 
thraa yaara long and is further divided into Industrial, Commercial and 
Agricultural tracks* 

With nearly a third of its national budget devoted *o education, Costa Rica 
more than any other Central American nation is committed *m providing quality 
schooling for its people, 

E nglish in the School System 

Three periods of English and three periods of French are required of all 
stucjnta during the compulsory Cycle III or general basic secondary education 
program. The various diversified tracks require a foreign language from two 
periods a week (Technical, grade 11) to four (Academic and Artistic), while 
French is often an option, especially in urban schools, from 75% to 85% of the 
students elect to continue with English, citing its usefulness as a world 
language and the fact that so many university texts are in Diglish, Costa Rica, 
to a greater extent than many Latin American nations, actually follows its 
published educational design, even in the rural schools. Indeed there is less 
difference in the quality of public education between urban and rural schools in 
Costa Rica than is found elsewhere. 

In terms of the English proficiency of their graduates, Costa Rican secon- 
dary schools can be divided into three groups 1) the private English schools, 2) 
the private bilingual schools, and 3) the public echools. Those in the first 
category are all in San Jose (Country Day, Costa Rica Academy, Lincoln, and 
Marian Baker Schools), Together they expect to graduate 101 students in 1985, 
students assumed to be totally proficient in Biglish, Students in the second 
group, the private bilingual schools, have received, in addition to daily isl 
instruction, a substantial number of academic subjects offered in Biglish, 
usually mathematics and science and sometimes social studies or fine arts. 
Schools in this category generally produce students with advanced, though not 
native-speaker level, Biglish skills, ohe major San Jose colegios in this group 
are St, Frances, St, Clare, St, Judas and the Oolegio Metodista, graduating a 
combined total of 349 students in 1965, 

ttie third category, public schools, includes both urban and rural public 
schools. Unlike other Central American countries, the English level and degree 
of preparation of rural and urban secondary teachers is not markedly different. 
For example, in rural Limon twelve of the fourteen public school Biglish 
teachers hold university degrees, a ratio aimilar to that in the capital. Rural 
teaching is considered more difficult, however, in that the schools are 
generally smaller and instructors must often cover two or more schools, some- 
times in different towns, in order to schedule the minimum 32 class periods 
required of a full time teacher each week, 

■Bie articulated goal of most of the secondary school teachers interviewed 
was to prepare their students to read college textbooks in Biglish, to achieve 
this, they employ a method which consists primarily of grammatical explanation 
in Spanish followed by written exercises. Very little oral use of English by 
either teacher or students was evidenced in the classes observed in Costa Rica, 
even when the teacher was fluent in the language. The major felt need of the 
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teachers themselves, however, wb not methods training but textbooks, which are 
supposedly purchased by the parants. Taxts ara costly, frequently unavailable, 
and titles are changed too frequently to allow them to be passed on to younger 
siblings. Of 73 children observed in English classes in two towns outside of 
the capital i only four had textbooks. Consequently, most exercises were written 
on the board and painstakingly copied into individual notebooks, h total lack 
of teaching resources was in evidence j not even rudimentary visual aids were 
available. Teachers expressed a desire to use aids but found sven posters and 
cue cards difficult to carry from clasa to class when traveling on foot or using 
public transportation. 

Given the English teaching situation, graduating secondary public school 
students can be expected to still be at 'beginning* level. They would thus need 
extensive English instruction in order to enter a U.S. academic program. This 
includes, of course, those Costa Rican high school students selected for the 
CAPS rural youth program. The public secondary school teachers who were inter- 
viewed plus those who are counterparts to the Peace Corps Volunteer who was 
interviewed, all had good to excellent English skills themselves. The problems 
in secondary school English Instruction seem to lie in Ineffective methodology 
and lack of teaching materials, including texts. 

English Language Teacher Training Programs 

Two universities in Oosta Rica grant degrees in the teaching of English as 
a foreign language: the National University and the University of Costa Rica. 

The University of Costa Rica, the more prestigious of the two universities, 
offers a four year program leading to the Bachi Hereto en Ensenanza de Ingles 
from the School of Education. A fifth year program given on five campuses leads 
to the Bachillerato en Ingles from the School of Modern Languages. The four 
year program consists of a oore of English courses including grammar, com- 
position and literature for three years, plus a three semester methodology 
course that includes one semester of practice teaching. The San Pedro Campus 
currently has about 120 students enrolled in the program and graduates about 20 
bachilleres in this field per year. The English courses are offered in the 
College of Modern languages, and the education courses, including the three- 
semester ELT Methodology course, are given by the School of Education. 

The ELT program at the National University offers a four year degree in the 
teaching of English plus a fifth year for the Bachillerato »n Literature y 
Linguistica . The course of study at the National University Is basically the 
same as th* one at UCR vith two main differences: (1) thera is no collaboration 
on the interdisciplinary degree between the two departments involved, apparently 
because of some kind of •in-fighting", and this lack of collaboration does not 
enhance the quality of the program; and (2) the methodology course is very tra- 
ditional and theoretical. There are 80 students currently enrolled in the 
program. Eighteen graduated last year* The Assessment Team was able to observe 
English classes at the National University and the methodology class at the 
University of Cbsta Rica. Those particular observations showed English students 
with an acceptable oral English proficiency. 

The two universities appear to have an excellent working relationship, and 
have English teachers with more prestigious credentials than anywhere else in 
Central America. Miriam Garcia, the coordinator of the ELT Training program at 
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the National University, received her HA in TEFL about 20 yaara ago in the U.S. 
8ha haa deeigned and tsaoha* an acceptable ELT Mathodology couraa but feels a 
naad to raaaUbliah oonUct with mainstream developments in CUT and would 
welcome an opportunity to apand some tima in a specialised atudy program in the 
U.S. 

CAPS Plana and prioritiaa 

* a Hiaaion made availabla the Oountry CAPS Training Plan for 1986-89 and 
tha Gift MARY FY 65 CAPS PLAN. These vara alaborated upon in convaraationa. The 
plan ia a claar, wall dafinad statement with two general goalai to contribute 
to tha maintanance of paaca in tha region by etrengthening democratic leadership 
linkages between Costa Rica and tha U.S., and to respond to tha training needs 
implicit in tha country 9 a raoriantation toward an export- led economy. The Costa 
Rica CAPS program will accotnpliah these goals through five major programs! 
short-term, high school, community collage, undergraduate and graduate. Each 
program ia organised independently with ita own acreening and aalection proce- 
dures. While contractors ware not used in FY 85, the Mission expects to 
contract for some of the future programming, placement, support and monitoring. 

The Costa Rica CAPS plan differa from others in the region in several ways. 
Locally generated currency is available to cover approximately 25% of total pro- 
ject funda over the life of the program, including in-country training coats. 
Younger participants are being aent through a high achool program that will 
allow nearly 750 youtha to visit the U.S. for an average atay of four months. 
Selection procedures in Costa Rica are very open, with broad advertiaement of 
the program nationally and manned booths to accept applications from the general 
public. 

The COUNTRY TRAINING PLAN states that 

"llie Mission will offer in-country language training to all 
participants as time permits. Long term participants will 
receive language classes up to th» intermediate level, at 
which stage they will be sent to the U.S. for three months 
of intensive English and academic preparation.... the Mission 
will offer Biglish language training in-country to those 
[short-term] participants who are able to take the time off 
their jobs for such classes." 

In discussions with USAID/Costa Rica, the staff aeemed committed to pro- 
viding at least survival skills training for ahort-termera. The advisability of 
this was evident in discussions with returned Costa Rica participants, several 
or' whom mentioned the self-confidence that comes from being able t communicate 
even haltingly. 

Returnees also stressed the need fev an orientation to American cultural 
norms in order tc avoid mirunders tending 3 and promote positive feelings about 
American life. 

The TRAINING PLAN mentions such orientation apecifically and says that the 
binationai renter as well as other organisations will be investigated as 
possible providers of this type of program. 
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English Language Program Summer iee 

Due to heavy demand, a variety of options exist for the u \ .m .VmU 
needing to learn English, in the capital alone there are at leant tan A , • / 
language schools and a vary well-respected binational center English program. 
In the regional population centers fewer opportunities exist, private tutoring 
or small informal classes with an English speaker or correspondence study being 
the most available options. 

The Assessment 7* am visited one regional private language school, the bina- 
tional center, and San Jose oomtnercial language schools. Informational sum- 
maries follow, and a comparative evaluation chart is included at the end of this 
section. Fee information is provided in some instances as a general guide for 
the cost of English language programs. 

I. BINATIONAL CENTER 

CENTRO CULTURAL OOSTARRICENSE NORTEAMERICANO 

Apartado 1489 

San Jose, Costa Rica 

Nr. Gene Preston, Director 

Ms. Cathy Sellers, Academic Director 

1467 Students 

48 Teachers 

13 Students per class (average) 
Orientation : Communication 

Text8: New Intercom i American Book Co.; Spectrum ; Regents 
8 weeks - 45 hours - £2,300 - ($1.02/hour) 
8 weeks - 90 hours £3,800 - ($.83/hour) 

A variety of schedules are available at different universities. 
Facilities are excellent with a language laboratory and teaching 
materials including visuals available. Both Costa Rican and American 
teachers are on staff and the teaching quality varies. Tteachers are 
provided some training in communicative methodology. 

II. EXTENSION PROGRAM 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SAN DIEGO 

Apartado 1380-1000 

San Jose, Costa Rica 

Mr. Carlos Marin, Dean 

Russel Ayers, Teacher 

Donald Snedeker, Teacher 

18 Students 

2 Teachers 

18 Students per class 

Program Orientation: Communication 

TextS8 Business in English ; Regents; The Language of International 

Finance in English ; The Language of Interna tional Trade in English 

3 months - 108 hours - 15000 colones 
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Tht Biglish course It a special course given under the ausfUeen ®t 
the National Univemity *hioh offer* an MBA in either SpanUh or 
English. Thia ia ar effort to upgrade tha Englieh proficiency of 
potential MBA atud » • Tha pain teacher, Mr. Snedeker, ia a former 
English Tsaching fw n at C • BNC and haa a Maatara in TEFL. 



111 • COMME RCIAL PROGRAMS 

A. ALZE INSTXTUTO COMERC XAL BILINGUE 
Cal)a a, Avaa 10-12 #1031 
*in Joaa 

Sra. Horttnsia Alvarez 2ep*da, Owner, Diractor 
47 Students 
4 Teacher* 

5*7 studanta par class 

Program Oriantatiom Communication 

Textt English for a Changing World t Scott r reaman 

16 weeks - 6 hours par week - 33 Oolonee par hour 

8 week sua mar intanaiva - 15 hours/ weak 

Alae is a small family-owned and oparatad school providing axcallant 
inatruction. Tha facilitiaa ara suparior with an outatanding 
rafaranca library and raaourca room with an abundanca of taaching 
materials. Tha diractor ia oartifiad with a U.S. background in 
bilingual education. Tha achool haa axparianca daaigning ESP 
programs. Obaarvationa ravaalad soma of tha most affactiva instruc- 
tion saan in Osntral America. 



B. AMERICAN BUSINESS ACADEMY 
Calls Oantral #483 
San Joss, Costs Rica 

Sra. Mercedes da Salgado, Co-owner and Director 
257 Studanta 
26 Ta dehors 

10-15 Students per class 
Program Orientation: Grammar 

Texts t in house t«xta> New Horisons: Addison Wesley; Let's write 

Englian ; American Book Co. 

This institute offers s bilingual secretarial course that includes 
English in the first two years of a four year . The direc- 

tor is not interested in CAPS etudentr 



C* CENTRO CULTURAL LIMONENSE 
Edificio de Radio Casino 
Puerto Limon Eloy Watson Brown 
17 Students 
2 Teachers 

6 Students per class 
Program Orientation: NA 

Text: English for a Changing world ; Scott Foresnan 
Three months - 36 hours - £1,100.00 
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This institute offers possibilities for individual tutoring of 
CAPS scholars. 



CENTRO LINGUISTICO CONVERSA 

Apto 17 , 1007 Centro Colon 

San Jose, Costa Rica 

Mr. David Kaufman, Owner and Director 

75 Students 

3 Full-time teachers; 12 part-time 
2-5 Students per class 
Program Orientation: Grammar 

Texts: In-house; Essential Idioms ; Regents Pronunciation Drills 
Flexible Fbur-Five months - 4-6 hours/week $3.00 - $5.00 per contact 

hour (depending on size of class) 
One month - 15 hours/week $3.00 - $5.00 

The school offers instruction in English and Spanish, the Spanish 
being taught on the owner's farm outside of town. Students of 
Spanish are housed with local families to create a total immersion 
environment. All English teachers are native speakers; two are in 
the Biglish language teacher training program at the University of 
Costa Rica. No in-service is provided the Bigli 4 teachers and 
the pre-service is only observation and informal discussion. The 
owner/director, with an MS in Linguistics from Georgetown Univer- 
sity, is very flexible and personable and is willing to design an 
intensive immersion program at his farm. The only drawback is an 
outmoded methodology with strong emphasis on grammatical analysis. 



INSTITUTO ANGLO - COSTARRICENSE DE CULTURA 
Apartado 6184 
San Jose 1000 
Costa Rica 

Philip Harris and Sharon Whittaker, Directors 
David Lloyd, owner 
400 Adult Students 
20 Teachers 

10-12 Students per class 

Program Orientation: Communication 

Texts: Streamline ; Oxford 

Four months - 3 hours/week 

Two months - 6 hours/week 

Instituto Anglo - Costarrir^nse is an extremely well-organized 
English language school o* .ring beginning, intermediate and 
advanced classes in Englii. in addition to special proficiency 
classes for British examinations, the British directors are 
highly qualified and are training their teachers in a solid com- 
municative student-cantered approach. The Institute has an 
excellent resource center for teachers and a resource library for 
students with self-access materials. 
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INSTITUTO AUDIO VISUAL DE INGLES 

Diagonal Esquino Noroeste 

de La Corte Suprema de Justicia 

General and Paula Cheever, Oo-^nvmers 

Richard Oohen, Director 

400 Students (1000 capac t ) 

12 Teachers 

8-12 Students p* sa 
Program Orienta Grammar 
Texts: In-house . erials 

One month - 1 hour per day - 20 hours 1,415 Oolones 



The course of study contains six levels . The six lev<-i 8 can be 
completed in six months at one hour a day, three months at two 
hours a day or two months at three hours a day. The Institute 
employs highly structured audio lingual repetitive techniques and 
leaves no room for student creativity, itie system might be effe 
tive for those learners with little experience who come f roro a CC " 
very structured educational background. 



G. INSTITUTO INTERAMERICANO DE IDIOMAS I NT ENS A 
Calle 33-Avenidas 5-7 
Barrio Escalante 
San Jose 

(Apartado 8110 1000) 

Bob Hayes end Bob Patterson, Co-owners 

200 Students 

20 Part-time Teachers 

8 Students per class 

Program Orientation: Grammar 

Textss English Sentence Structure ; University of Michigan; 

Horizons: Addison Wesley; Functions of English ; Engli£h~ 
Conversation Practices ^ 

One month - 63.3 hours - 2,500 Colones 

Three levels of English are offered totaling approximately 7 30 
hours over the period of a year. The school is well-organized 
Co- owners/directors have M.A.T's but no specific ELT background. 
Teachers are either native speakers or have native Proficiency." 
Some have university degrees but none have special training. The 
school provides three weeks of pre-service training consisting of 
training in how to use the books, which are basically audiol 
lingual, ohe efficiency of the teaching could be increased with 
communicative techniques. Owner Hayes is not current i n his 
information regarding language learning and acquisition. Hore 
important, however, is that he seems inflexible and intolerant 
with his students. 

Adeguancy of ELT Resources to Meet CAPS Heeds 

Costa Rica has more private language schools than an:' other Central 
American nation. They vary considerably in quality, as *~ > evaluation sheet in 
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the last section indJca es, but several of them offer distinct possibilities for 
use in the Mission's w\ S program. This would reaffirm the Mission's committ- 
ment to strengthening Costa Rica's private sector, in all cases, extensive 
teacher training would be needed and with most of the schools help in * design 
phase of the project would be essential. 

The binational center has done an excellent job of providing English and 
cultural orientation to one caps group already and has the TEFL expertise, in 
the Director of Courses, to design and implement programs with other require- 
ments. The amount of lead time needed by an institution with a program as large 
and as structured as the Centro Cultural Cootarricense Norteamericano is cer- 
tainly greater than that of some of the private schools, but the BNC has greater 
teacher resources. The great majority of BNC teachers would need in-service 
training in communicative methods of language instruction if they were to be 
used in the program. 

Interagency Coordination 

Costa Rica is the only Oe ral American country in which the Peace Corps is 
formally involved in Biglish language teaching, although Volunteers 
throughout the region commonly teach as a secondary project. The English 
Education group consists cl fifteen volunteer*, none with ESh degtees and only 
two with prior Biglish langiage teaching experience, who are working primarily 
with experienced but untrained rural teachers. They provide an oral model for 
students and teachers, organize conversation clubs, tutor informally and offer 
ideas to teachers where appropriate, The Volunteers received a very sketchy 
pre-service training in ELT methodology, but the/ are motivated and enthu- 
siastic, A suggestion for using these Volunteers in the preparation of CAPS 
participants is found in the recommendations sec-ion to follow. 

OSIS/Cost- Rica expects to send 25 CAMPUS scholars this year for U.S. 
undergraduate degree programs. They try to require a 500 TOEFL score prior to 
entry, but also allow for Biglish language instruction in the States if 
necessary, USIS is committed to faculty upgrading at the local universities 
through the Pulbright and LASPAU programs. USIS and AID will need to coordinate 
their selection procedures carefully in order to avoid targeting the same popu- 
lations since there could be overlap in the content areas of CAPS undergraduates 
and CAMPUS scholarship recipients. Some posts are experimenting with a joint 
application form since the agencies know better than the candidates which 
program is appropriate for any given person. Close USIS/USAID coordination is 
also needed in ensuring effective use of the binational center for CAPS 
training. Clear channels of communication and decisiSn making authority need to 
be defined. 

Costa Rica Recommendations 

The general recommendations section of this paper offers a design for 
ESL/Cultural Orientation programs to meet the specific needs of various cate- 
gories of short and long term CAPS participants. This design seems well suited 
to the Costa Rican CAPS plan with the following additions and variations. 



Costa Rica has an estimated 50,000 resident U.S. citizens, most in the 
Central Plateau. They offer an excellent resource which could be tapped to 
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provide a true immersion English program for CAPS participants • r„o 
language schools, the binational center and OONVERSA, have experience 
setting up homestay programs and could implement such a program. CONVEKSA, 
using its farm in the Santa Ana area, is prepared to house all students 
with nearby American families and transport them daily to their nearby 
training center. Formal classes at the center combined with supervised 
study time and structured acquisition activities (movies, sports, parties 
— all in English) could provide an optimal learning situation. 

A particular concern of the Costa Rica USAID Mission is the possibility of 
regionalizing ianguage/cultural training in order to avoid the necessity of 
bringing participants to the capital city. This seems to be of particular 
interest in the case of long term participants who may be chosen but who 
need to remain on the job in a rural area for some time before program 
start-up. 

No adequate klt institutions were found (or recommended by others) outside 
of San Jose during the team's visit. However, a tutoring option exists for 
the type of candidate described, with a carefully designed packet of 
materials (texts, workbook, audio tapes, self and tutor guide), CAPS can- 
didates might take advantage of native toglish speakers in their area to 
provide English tutoring on a limited basis, funded by AID. ro be cost- 
effective such study would involve several hours of structured individual 
work with the materials for each hour spent with the tutor; hence th j need 
for a written guide. 

Peace Corps volunteers might be prevailed upon to provide English instruc- 
tion as a secondary project, either to individuals or to CAPS groups 
selected from their areas. Since volunteers are free to choose their own 
after-hours projects, encouragement might be offered in the form of a email 
ELT reference library for each pcv willing to tutor AID participants, itds 
would be especially appropriate for Volunteers in the English tJucation 
project. Very practical books with communicative technique? r language 
games, one general ESL reference, and abundant visual aids would make a 
good basic library. Wiis recommendation is not costly sincf PCV's cannot 
be paid for their services. All of the nine regional cerrers mentioned by 
AID Costa Rica as optimal for language training have an **>glish Education 
Project Fe&c-e Corps Volunteer assigned there. 

The teenager progran: is unique among CAPS projects and their English pre- 
paration needs are equally different. An immersion program is particularly 
well suited to teenagers because of their generally high energy level and 
response to the recreational and social language acquisition activities. 
The team recommends that an immersion program, in which students are housed 
with American families if possible, be provided this group, if it is 
decided to conduct the program outside of the capital, as has been men 
tioned, AID should contact PANAJURU, an organization in Panama. which has 
organized and implemented such a program. PANAJURU provided a group of 
rural Qlaiamanian youth bound for the states in a 4-H type program with 
seven weeks of intensive English in an isolated rural setting. They may be 
contacted at the following address: 

Senor Eduardo Valdes k. , Presidente 
PANAJURU 

Apart ado Postal 2717 
Panama 3, Rep. de Panama 
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COSTA RICA OBSERVATIONS 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROuHAMS 



9 



4 Observations 
3 Observations 
2 Observations 



r 



American business JtcaiWy 
Conversa 



0 



Instituto Anglo Costarrcense de 



o 



0 



Culture 

Instituto Audio-Visual de Ingles 
BNC 



4 Observations 
3 Observations 
ft Ot serve tions 
3 Observations 



Intense 



0 National University Business English 1 Observation 
UNIVERSITY 

0 National University (English Degree) 2 Observations 

0 University of Oosta Rica (Methodology 1 Observation 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

• Oolegio de Santa Ana 1 Observation 

0 Colegio Diurro de Limon 1 Observation 

0 Colegio Superior de Senoritas i Observation 
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COS: -A ftlCA CONTACTS 



USAZD 



Deik Archie 

Deputy Mission Director 

Bill Benford 

Project Advisor - CINDE 

Lorraine Simard 
Project Officer 



Ms. Odili Gutierrez 
Assistant Training Officer 

David KitBon 

Deputy General Development Officer 



John Swallow 

Project Training Officer 



US IS 



Nate Rosenfeld 

Cultural XffairB Officer 



Gene Preston 
Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer 
BNC Director 



PEACE CORPS 



Angel Caban 
Director 



Robert Kerwawy 
PCV Li won 



Reginaldo Robinson 
Assistant Peace Corps Director 
of Education 



BNC 



Cathie Sellers 
Academic Director 



MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 



En.io viquez Rodriguez 

Director, Division of Operations 



Guillermo Gonzalez 
Coordinator of English Language 
Instruction 



ERLC 
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UNIVERSITIES 



UNIVERSITY OF COSTA RICA 
Sra. Miriam Garcia 
Coordinator of English Caching 
Program 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
Sr. Oacar Masis 
Di rec tor 

School of Literature end Linguistics 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
Sr. Carlos Manin 
Dean 



COMMERCIAL LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 



Ms* Eloy Watson Br n, Director 
Mr* Richard Cohen f ^rector 
Mr. Philip Harris, Director 
Mr. David Kaufman, Owner/Director 

Converse 
Mr. Bob Hayes, Owner /Director 
Dra. Mercedes de Salgado, Owner/Director 
Mr. Don Snedeker, English Coordinator 
Ms. Sharon Whittaker, Director 
Sra. Hortensia Alvarex-Zepeda , Owner/ 
Director 



Centro Cultural Limonense 
Institute Audio-Visual de ingles 
Instituto Anglo Costarrcense de Cultura 
In tens a 

American Business Academy 
National Business Academy 
National University 

Institute Anglo Costarrcense de Cultural 
Aire 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Profesora Ann Sanabrin 
Professor Johnny Ovares 
Profesora Virginia Sewell 



Colegio Superior de senoritas 
Colegio de Santa Ana 
Colegio Diurno de Limon 
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2 - Satisfactory 

3 - Good 

4 - Excellent 
- - Ihtservsd 

V - Varied so imd\ that generali ration 

carrot be note 

NA - Not Applicable 
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Background 

The Assessment Coordinator wag in Panama from September 8 through September 
10, making initial contacts And establishing priorities. Ihe Aastssmtnt Tuam 
arrived September 29 and remained in the oountry through October 9. 

The day after the team arrived, the President of the country was repJacod 
by the Vice-President* Considerable unrest was present in the country because 
of the unresolved assassination of Dr. Spadafora. Characterising this situation 
were teachers 1 strikes, government school closings and minimal communication 
between USAID Panama and Ministry level officials. Additionally, this par- 
ticular time period coincided with university examinations and th« semester 
break. Although the nam was able to gather data specifically ralated to 
CAPS/Panama plans and priorities, it was i^possAble to reach conclusions 
regarding certain components of the education sector because of the tense poli- 
tical and social atmosphere. It was possible to investigate Diglish language 
programs of three universities (extension programs), a commercial language 
school, two private voluntary organisations, a Panamanian government agency, two 
Panamanian universities and one branch campus, and three schools, two public and 
one private. 

Introduction 

Panama, with an estimated population of 2.18 million as of mid-1985, has an 
annual growth rate of 1.8%. Mestizos predominate at 70% of the population with 
West Indian, Caucasian and Indian ethnic representations at 14%, 10%, and 6% 
respectively. Spanish is the official language, but 14% of the population apeak 
English as their native tongue. There are also various Indian .anguages. 

Role and Status of English 

The role of English is probably given more importance in Panama than 
in any other Central American country. Geographically, Panama is the crossroads 
of the Americas and because of the Panama Canal, Panama has developed into one 
of the most important trade and commercial centers in Latin America. Due to 
these circumstances, English has become the lingua franca in Panama, in the 
Panama Cfcnal Zone, English has been used exclusively and there are a number u: 7 
Panamanians whose first language is English and second language Spanish because 
they were born and raised in the Zone. English is the language of international 
shipping and is essential for the administration of the Canal, the Panama Canal 
Commission has thousands of employees and a major criterion for employment is 
good Biglish language skills. 

The Diglish language receives considerable media exposure through several 
radio stations. One television station is operated by the U.S. Southern Command 
Network, an affiliate of the Armed Fbrces Radio and Television Services (AFRTS). 
Although the broadcasting is intended for U.S. Military personnel and depen- 
dents, there is purportedly a large Panamanian audience. 

The official Panamanian stance toward English language education has 
shifted drastically over the last decade. During t'«nes of nationalistic fervor, 
English was down-played, but during the U.S. /Panamanian rapprochement, the 
importance of English has been more broadly acknowledged. 
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Educational Overview 



The Ministry of Education oversees primary, secondary and tertiary educa- 
tion in Panama. Education is obligatory through grade nine. According to 
US/UD'a most rscsnt Economics and Social Oata Sheet, the enrollment rates in 
primary, secondary, and tertiary education were 60.2%, 65.5%, and 22.6% respec- 
tively significantly higher than in other Central American countries * 

The system is organised into pre-primary (under six years of age), two 
cycles of primary grades (1-6), and two cycles of secondary education (7-9 and 
10-12). The first nine years are designated General Basic Education. The fir*t 
cycle of secondary school, grades 7-9, consists of basic studies and is 
generally uniform for all students. Hie secondary education curriculum in the 
second cycle provides studies in four general areas i (1) academic, 
(2) technical, O) professional, and (4) normal. 

The Government of Panama spends as much on tertiary education as it does 
for all public secondary education, attaching high priority to the education of 
young adults. Panama has two public universities, one private university, and a 
number of non-university higher education institutions. The University of 
Panama, with five regional campuses and the main campus in Panama City, has a 
current enrollment of approximately 36,000 students. The other public univer- 
sity, the Technological University with seven regional campuses and the main 
campus in Panama City, has an enrollment of approximately 9,000. The private 
University Santa Maria La Antigua (sometimes called the Catholic University) 
with its main campus also in Panama City and two branch campuses, has an 
enrollment of approximately 5,000 students. 

Three other higher education institutions deserve mention. Two are espe- 
cially significant because they serve relatively large audiences, the Panama 
Canal College, the only United States Department of Defense junior college in 
existence, serves 1,200 students, about 35% non-US; and Florida State University 
has an enrollment of approximately 620. The third institution, Nova University, 
is a private U.S. university with a very small enrollment, but it is significant 
because it offers a Masters Degree in the Teaching of English as a Foreign 
Language. 

English in the School System 

Officially, the teaching of E>jlish begins in grades five or six of primary 
school and continues as a required subject through high school. 

Two hours a week are required in grades five and six of primary school, 
four hours a week in grades seven through nine, and three hours a week in the 
second cycle. The Ministry of Education, however, is unable to provide suf- 
ficient numbers of English teachers to teach English in primary b-hools 
throughout the country; consequently, it is only in urban areas that the English 
teaching requirement in grades five and six can be met. 

In 1976, the English curriculum was revised under the coordination of Dr. 
Pedro Cohen, Ph.D in Linguistics, from the University of Texas at Austin. The 
goal of the revised English program is "for students to be able to function in 
English in normal situations and understand the culture of English speaking 
peoples." The philosophy of the new English curriculum is progressive in theory, 
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emphasising the creative use of language and de-emphasising mechan *,*d learning. 
In practice, however, while the plan suggests tone communicative activities, it 
relies heavily on audio-lingual techniquea and the teacher-centered classroom. 

The approach to the teaching of Diglish, according to Coordinator Dr. 
Cohen, should be eclectic aa no on t method can aatiafy the diverse learning aty- 
lea of all etudente. Accordingly, it waa decided not to adopt a single text, 
but to approve varioua books. Teachera choose their textbooks from a ten-year 
old list of six approved books including English for Today , Lado , Modern 
American English , and Let** Learn English . Ths curriculum, which serves grades 
7-12, represents an ambitious course of study, thoroughly covering a atructural 
syllabus and including writing conventions. 

According to interviews with varioua Bngliah language professionals, many 
English teachers are not satisfied with the official program described in the 
above sections* They believe that teachers do not know how to teach using the 
English curriculum as a guide, nor do they have adequate ELT expertise to select 
th Aost appropriate book. 

Approxima ly 75% of those teaching English are uncertified. The system 
does not train enough qualified teachers to meet the demand. Consequently, many 
English teachers are hired who are not prepared to teach English and who do not 
have the necessary oral Diglish proficiency. Rural schools and technical insti- 
tute often teach little or no English. Many Ehglish students in the teacher 
training program at the University of Panama drop out as they can find better 
paying employment in Jie private sector. Those who do stay with the program and 
go on to teach in the school system are often quickly demoralised by the adverse 
teaching conditions. There is little support from the Ministry of Education in 
the way of resources or expertise. Furthermore, there is very little coor- 
dination among Diglish teachers and no supervision; the English teachers must 
rely basically on their own resources. 

The assessment team interviewed English language professionals at two 
Panamanian universities regarding their required fciglish programs. La 
Universidad de Santa Maria La Antigua offers Enorish in their School of foreign 
Languages. The English requirement, which is determined by each school, varies, 
and only two schools - The School of Law and political Science and The School of 
Structural Architecture - do not require Diglish. Courses include two ge ral 
English courses and Diglish for special purposes courses related to each school. 
The University of Panama requires two semesters of English for most majors and 
three for business and secretary majors. The goal is reading comprehension and 
students are divided into either humanities or science sections. 

English Language Teacher Training Programs 

Two English language teacher training programs exist in Panama: a public 
program at The University of Panama and a private program at Nova University. 

The University of Panama offers a four year llcenclatura program in English 
granted by the department of humanties. A fifth year made up of seven education 
courses is required to attain the Profesorado in English, or the teaching cer- 
tificate (in Panama the Profesorado degree is higher than the degree of 
llcenclatura ) . The entire program includes one year of general studies, three 
years of Biglish and one year of education courses which includes a two-semester 
Methodology course. 




The attrition rate of those beginning th« liosneisture program in English 
la nighi because of inadequate ttiglleh preparation in secondery school, many 
• tudanta find the program too difficult end change majora, Tha Bnglish and 
tasohsr oertifloation progrem it offered at th« main campus and at five regional 
oentere with a total current enrollment of approximately BOO students i fewer 
then one hundred students graduste each ysar. 

The Paneme Osnter of N0"A University of fort Lauderdale, an American uni- 
veraity scoredlted by the U.S. Southern Assoei^ion thst offers field beted 
progrsos in twanty-eight ststss end Jamaica and Colombia, of fere a Heaters In 
applied Linguistics snd Ta aching English as a Second Language. The course work 
is offsred in weekend modules. The program, which costs approximately $5,000 
end «ss deeigned by Dr. Pedro Cohsn, consists of 56 credits or 12 courses, it 
is taught preduninetely by U.S. feculty holding edvenced degreee but ther# are 
eeverel locei teechere as well (Dr. Pedro Oohen, ph.D, and Ms. Nancy Boas, 
M.A.T. ). Ths program was initietsd in 1982 end, by the and of 1985, eleven stu- 
i»nts will have received their degreee. 

.APS Plena end Priorities 

The USAZU Panama Central Americen peace Scholer ships rive-Year » aiming 
Plan, mora than any other mleeion, haa aa its first priority the countering of 
Bloc influence. Over the five-year pariod 1985-90, the Panama Mleeion will eend 
1,250 CAPS Scholere, 400 long term and 850 abort term for training in the 
United Stetee from the following three categorical (1) Bloc-influenced groups, 
(2) opinion leaders, snd (3) key development personnel. One hundred esventy- 
five participants will be aelected for long term, four-yeer undergraduate 
programe. They will be choeen on the basis of pereonel and aociel cherec- 
terietice including disedvsntsgsd status. Ths rsmslning long term <two-year 
undergraduate and graduate) and the abort tern participanta will be choeen on 
the baeie of the three critwrie lieted above. 

Recruitaent of long term cendidetes will be conducted through open adver- 
tieing, while ehort tera candldetea will be identified by USAXD. J»e Embassy and 
US1S with assistance from Panamanian organisations, indlvidusls, representatives 
from key private eector, civic and church groups, and educational institutions. 
Pinal aelection will be made by a committee with repreaentatives from 
USAID/Panama, the Embassy, usis, and the U.S. contractor. 

Management for the program trill be as follows i 

The Mission will retain responsibility for the overall 
management of the program and for the final aelection of 
all trainees. It plans to increase ita training office staff 
and engage a contractor to help promote the CAPS Program, 
identify candidates, acreen applicants, oversee preparatory 
in-country training, arrange travel, coordinate with the 
AID/W Contractor on training arrangements and arrange follow-up 
placement and group activities for rsturned trainees. 

The Mission envisions providing in-country English preparatory training for 
its long tera participants. Xt forseea up to one year of English language 
training that will include cultural orientation, remediation, and academic study 
preparation. Further, the Mission enviaions a residential immersion type of 



environment in which participants will be exposed to as much English as 
possible. To accomplish the above training, the Mission expects to contract 
with the Panama Canal College, because it has excellent facilities and because 
it would be expedient to contract with another United States government agency. 

The Mission has targeted three groups to receive special English training 
under their CAPS grants: (1 ) fifty English teachers from public and private 
institutions (excluding university level) will be given nine months of training 
in English as a second language and U.S. history and literature; (2) fifteen 
professors of English from Panamanian universities will be offered two years of 
graduate study; and (3) forty tugboat captain pilots for the Panama Canal 
Commission will be sent to the U.S. for six to nine months of English language 
training. 

The Panama Mission specifically requested that the assessment team examine 
three institutions: (1) the Panama Canal College because it has a good reputa- 
tion and, as it is a U.S. Government agency, USAID believed a complicated and 
lengthy proposal process for obtaining the services of an English training faci- 
lity for CAPS scholars could be avoided. (2) Florida State University because 
it had already expressed interest in training CAPS participants; and 
(3) Panajuru, a private voluntary organization which had done a seven-week 
English language program for rural youth receiving scholarships for a 4-H type 
program. The Mission ranted feedback on the effectiveness of their program. 

English Language Program Summaries 

English language instruction for adults is available in Panama through: 
(1) extension programs at higher education institutions; (2) one non-profit 
organization; (3) various commercial programs i and (4) the Panama Canal 
Commission, representing a limited audience but important because of the natute 
of that audience. Prograr. descriptions and explanations follow. In some cases 
program fees have been included to provide general guidelines on program cost. 



I. EXTENSION PROGRAMS 

A. FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY ESL COURSES 
Edificio 808 Albrook 
APO Miami 34002 

Dr. Jorge Luis &iiros, Resident Director 

Ms. Melva Lowe de Goodin, Assistant Professor & Coordinator 

English as a Second Language 

120 Students 
15 Instructors 

10 Students per class (average) 

Program Orientation: Individual Studies/Academic preparation 
Texts: Bridges ; English 2200, 2600, and 3200 
' Harcourt, Brace Jovanovich; SRA and LINC materials. 

9 weeks - 45 hrs. 

The Florida State program is a highly structured and individualized 
academic English program designed to prepare students for 
university- level work. The two-year, 1450 hour, ten-level program 
is designed for maximum student study outside of class with teacher 



monitoring and guidance in class. Class periods are divided into 
thirds: reading/writing, grammar, and conversation. After stu- 
dents have completed six levels, they are channelled into math and 
science classes. Ml teachers have U.S. certification and are 
native speakers of Ehglish. 

B. NOVA UNIVERSITY ESL CLASSES 
Apartado 3318 
Balboa, Panama 

Ms. Patricia Earle, Teacher and Director of ESL Program 
60 Students 
6 Teachers 

10-12 Students per class 

Program Orientation: Communication in theory only; grammar translation 

in practice 
TEXT: Spectrum : Regents 

10 weeks - 60 hours - $195.01} ($2.00 per contact hour) 

A new U.S. affiliated university. Nova offers adult English 
language courses in an extension program. The program requires a 
secondary school background and teaches primarily work-related ESL. 
Facilities are borrowed rooms in a local private high school. 
Teachers must have a BA (most have MA's) and previous teaching 
experience. All are native speakers of English; most are 
Panamanians • 



C. PANAMA CANAL COLLEGE 
DOD, Panama Region 
APO Miami 34002 

Mr. Ralph Howell, Director of ESL Program 

270 Students 

20 Part-time teachers 

20 Students per class (average) 

Program Orientation: Grammar 

TEXTS: In Touch : Longman i New Horizons : Addi son-Wesley; 

Side by Side : Prentice Hall 
9 weeks - 72 hours - $164.00 
18 weeks - 72 hours - $164.00 

The Panama Canal College offers" a six-level ESL-extension 
(non-credit) program in seventy-two hour, nine week or eighteen 
week terms. The college has excellent facilities and resources. 
All ESL teachers have U.S. certification but no n*T training. No 
ELT in-service training is provided for teachers. 

II. NON-PROFIT OlCAWIgFATION 

BALBOA YMCA 
APTO 3675 
Panama 

Mr. Frank De Abate, Director 

Mrs. Lors de Garcia, Director, English program 
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1000 Students per semester - 1500 in summer 

1 0*1 2 Teachers 

25-27 Students per class 

Program Orientation: Grammar 

TEXTS: Exercise in English Conversation ? Essential Idioms ; Regents, 
10 weeks 52 hours $50.00 

The Balboa YMCA is a private non-profit organization reaching the 
lower and middle income groups. It has been providing English 
instruction for thirty-four years. Nine levels are taught through 
a combination of grammar translation and audio-lingual techniques. 
Teachers are Panamanians who are extremely proficient in English. 
Ninety percent of the teachers are working in other schools on 
which the WCA relies for its teacher training. The YMCA also 
offers other adult education courses. 



III. COMMERCIAL PROGRAM 

THE OXFORD SCHOOL 

Calle Samuel Lewis Y Gerardo Ortega No. 12 
Panama City 

Mr. Henry Gomel , Business Director 

Ms. Sheila See, Counselor and Director of Other Services 

300 Students 

20*25 Teachers 

8-15 Students per class 

Program Orientations Communication 

Texts s Streamline ; Oxford 

8 weeks - 45 hours - $170.00 ($3.40 per contact hour) 
8 weeks - 60 hours - $205.00 ($3.80 per contact hour) 

The Oxford School is a recently-founded private English language 
school directed by three knowledgeable owners/managers, it offers 
an innovative program with high quality instruction. English 
classes are offered for children and adults in both general and 
special areas, reinforced by extra-curricular activities. The 
school's outstanding teachers are hired on the basis of English 
proficiency and their creativity and dynamism. Ninety percent are 
native Biglish speakers, but most are untrained in English language 
teaching. The Oxford School provides a thirty-hour pre-service 
training program and on-going in-service training. 



Two additional institutions, the Panama Canal Commission and PAKAJURU, while 
not accessible to the general adult population and perhaps not germane to poten- 
tial CAPS scholars, are important to a complete picture of ELT profiders in 
Panama. 




IV. PANAMA CANAL COMMISSION 

Human Resources Department 
Panama 

Ms. Judy Baerg, Director of Plans and Programs 
Mr. Ricardo Vfcrela, Associate Director 
35 Students 

4 Teachers including coordinator 

13-35 Students per class 

Program Orientation: Grammar 

TEXT: The New English Course : ELS 

1 0 weeks 300 hours In-house - no fee 

10 weeks 80 hours In-house - no fee 

10 weeks 20 hours In-house - no fee 

The Bilateral ODmmission provides immersion, intensive and sub- 
intensive ESL classes for employees and trainees deficient in English. 
The 35 students currently enrolled in intensive English classes study 
six hours a day, four in formal classes and two in the language labora- 
tory. Computers are available and will be used when appropriate 
language teaching software is purchased soon. The New English Course 
(Cornelius, English Language Services Press) is used as a text and the 
method is essentially audiolingual, taught by instructors with a bias 
toward Defense Language Institute methods. The entire group of 35 is 
together for two hours daily of technical Biglish, primarily job- 
oriented terminology, The remainder of the class time they are divided 
into smaller, leveled groups. The four instructors, including one who 
is currently serving as coordinator of the English classes, also pro- 
vide weekly in-service classes for pilots and mate trainees, in addi- 
tion to teaching the intensive classes. 

The Panama Canal Commission, made up of Panamanian and American members in a 
ratio that changes forumlaicly over the coming years, is charged with operating 
and maintaining the Panama Canal, since Biglieh is the language of inter- 
national shipping, virtually all Commission employees are required to have both 
oral and written skills in the language, with certain occupational groups 
requiring higher proficiency levels. 

A very extensive training program serves the Commission's employees, 
occupying a separate complex with the latest in high technology equipment to 
support regular training, not only in language but also in the technical areas. 
An important clause in the Commissions charter forbids it to provide training 
services to anyone not employed by the ODmmission, so they are unable to train 
candidates prior to hiring. Consequently, people are frequently hired at low 
English levels and then placed in language training for several weeks or even 
months before they can assume their occupational duties. This is both costly 
and inefficient for the Commission, since it requires a projection of job vacan- 
cies far in advance, and factors of attrition and the variable length of time to 
achieve a required proficiency level are hard to calculate. The Commission is 
particularly interested in exploring rays in which AID might increase the 
English language proficiency of the pool of candidates from which it selects 
employees, since a great many are graduates of the National Nautical School, 
investment either in upgrading the English program there or in providing inten- 
sive English to those graduates interested in applying for Panama Canal 
Commission positions offer possibilities for AID involvement. 



Ms* Judy Baerg, Plans and Program Director for the Human Resources 
Development Staff , indentified three groups for whom English language training 
was especially important* 

1. Tug boat trainees, who will need excellent understanding and speaking 
skills* 

2. Financial management professionals such as budget analysts, who will need 
excellent written skills. 

3. Young people who will be attending nautical schools in the U.S. and so will 
need the oral and written skills necessary for academic study. 

The Patronato Nacional De La Juventud Rural Panamena (PANAJURU) 

PAHAJURU is a private voluntary organization providing scholarships (some 
of which are AID-sponsored) and agricultural loans to disadvantaged rural youth. 
It conducted one seven week ELT program for rural Panamanian youth from secon- 
dary agricultural schools slated for U.S. agricultural homestays. The program 
was designed and coordinated by Dr. Pedro Cohen for fifty young adult students 
ages 17-25, including five females. The goal of the program was functional pro- 
ficiency in Biglish, including some technical English, with approximately 45 
hours of cultural orientation integrated into the English curriculum. The 
program was conducted by four teachers working on their Masters in Linguistics 
at the University of Panama. They were assisted by four volunteers from the 
United States. Students studied in a total Biglish environment at a rented 
hotel approximately two hours from Panama City. Based on a 71 -hour week, stu- 
dents spent 34 hours actually studying English and approximately 37 hours in 
various supplementary and informal language acquisition activities (movies, 
discussions, social activities, cards, ping pong, sports, etc.). Interview data 
indicates that a communicative approach was used (Spectrum ). Teachers were paid 
top rates of between $15.00 -$20.00 per hour. 



Adequacy of ELT Resources to meet CAPS Needs 

The use of Panama Canal College for English language training for CAPS par- 
ticipants offers advantages and disadvantages. The advantages are: (1) the 
facilities are outstanding, (2) there are sufficient classrooms, dormitories, a 
gym and a sports field, and (3) facilities for the installation of a food ser- 
vice operation are available. Additionally, there are adequate support resour- 
ces, such as a complete library including microfiche, a listening laboratory, 
audio-visual equipnent and two computer rooms. Also, the college setting pro- 
vides many opportunities for the nse of English; there are organised dances, par- 
ties and outings and an opportunity for informal hallway interaction in English. 
The Panama Canal College closely resembles a U.S. setting and thus presents the 
opportunity to create a total immersion program. Finally, because the Panama 
Canal Cbllege is a Department of Defense school, to obtain its services would 
not entail a long bidding process. 

The initiation of such a CAPS English language training program might help 
to define a future role for the college. As it is now, the Panama Canal College 
exists to serve Department of Defense dependents of a declining number of 
Americans whose presence will terminate at the end of the century. 
Strengthening the college now could help assure a new role in the future. 
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Two disadvantages exist regarding the use of the Panama Canal College* 
Firstly, the Department of Defense bureaucracy is accustomed only to dealing 
with secondary schools and must follow restrictive criteria. in the operation of 
the Cbllege and in the hiring of staff, who must be American. Secondly, the 
present ESL staff was hired on the basis of the DOD criteria which do not 
include ELT credentials. If the decision is made to use the Panama Canal 
College, negotiation should be initiated immediately since the process could be 
a lengthy one. It is imperative that there be sufficient freedom from current 
DOD restrictions to insure adequate program design and teacher hiring criteria 
that meet the special needs of an English language program. 

Florida State University does not present the same advantages as the Panama 
Canal College. However, the ESL program, which prepares students for university 
study under the direction of Ms. Melva Lowe de Goodin, is an individualized 
• self -access ■ program with teacher monitoring and guidance. The program is 
effective and could serve as the basis for the academic portion of the English 
language training for the CAPS scholars. 

One other institution, the Oxford School, deserves mention. The Oxford 
School is a highly structured and well-conceived commercial school directed by 
three well-qualified individuals. One in particular, Mr. Malcolm Griggs, is 
probably the most knowledgeable TEFL person that the assessment team encountered 
in Central America. Instruction at the school is highly communicative, with 
pair and small group work. In addition, a high degree of student interaction 
and quality instruction was in evidence. Although the school does not have ade- 
quate facilities for a CAPS program, school personnel are interested in devel- 
oping new programs and could provide assistance to meet CAPS 1 program needs. 

Panama, more than any other Central American country, has a number of ELT 
professionals. The following list identifies those professionals and tells 
briefly how they might be of use. 

Key English Langu age Professionals In Panama For Possible Use In CAPS Training 

Dr. Pedro Cohen - PhD University of Texas in Second Language 

Education, recently retired from University of 
Panama. Designed MA program in Applied 
Linguistics at NOVA; gives seminars for 
Regents Publishing throughout Latin America. 
Knowledgeable, up-to-date. Good for teacher 
training, development of ESL program content 
and organization. 



Mr. Mai com Griggs 



- Academic Director at the Oxford School. Solid 
TEFL background, good ideas on teacher 
training and supervision, curriculum and 
program design. 



Ms. Madge Giddins 



- Teacher in NOVA ESL program; MA in Applied 
Linguistics. Excellent instructor; probably 
good as teacher trainer. 
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Mrs. Melva Lowe de Goodin - Coordinator of the Florida State University 

ESL program* Very well organized, 
knowledgeable regarding advanced ESL for aca- 
demic purposes, college prep. 

Mr. Ralph Howell - Current coordinator of Panama Canal College 

ESL program* Good instructor of advanced ESL 
writing class. 



Interagency Coordination 

Several Panamanian education of ficials have expressed interest in renewed 
Peace Corps participation in Panama, the team coordinator was asked by Peace 
Corps officials to follow-up on a letter which had been sent to the Ministry of 
Education in which they stated that Peace Corps would be pleased to respond to a 
request for volunteers to work in the school system as co-teachers and resource 
people and for other volunteers to %*>rk as teacher trainers. The Vice Minister 
of EHucation, Dr. Jorge Arosemena, said that although the letter had not been 
received, Panama would be interested in reace Corps assistance, &r,d thought it 
was politically feasible to invite the Peace Corps back to Panama in the near 
future. Dr. Arosemena acknowledged Panama* s need for assistance with English 
language training if the country were to be prepared to operate the Panama Canal 
in the year 2000. He requested that a second letter be addressed to the 
Minister with a copy mailed separately to him. In a separate discussion, 
Mr. Fernando Manfredo, Deputy Director of the Panama Canal Commission, agreed on 
the urgent need for an upgrading of English language training in the country. 
He too felt it would be politically feasible to invite the Peace Corps back at 
this time and said he would raise the matter with the President when he next saw 
him. Several days later, the President was unseated. 

USIS Panama is very interested in coordination with AID regarding the 
advertising for and processing of scholarship recipients. Further, if an inten- 
sive English language CAPS program were to be organized in Panama under AID 
auspices, USIS would be inclined to make use of the facility for its CAMPUS 
scholars. USIS also suggested that they could contribute the services of their 
prospective Regional English Teaching Officer. 

USIS Panama, understanding the pivotal role of English to the future of 
Panama, hopes to include TESL (Teaching of English as a Second Language) schol- 
ars under their CAMPUS and Pulbright programs, six undergraduates and one PhD, 
respectively. 

The Public Affairs Officer is very interested in the Panama Canal College. 
She believes that the college has great potential to fill an educational role in 
Panama. Her idea is that the college could be an English language teaching 
center for Central America serving CAPS and CAMPUS scholars and American mili- 
tary now going to Fdrt Benning for ELT. In order to further the idea of using 
the college for H/T purposes, she suggested approaching General Galvin, the head 
of the Southern Command. 

Panama Recommendations 

If the Mission is able to contract with the Panama Canal College, the team 
recommends that: 
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o the program design permit implementation by stages. Competent con- 
sultants should be employed during the design phase; 

o two people be employed full-time: an administrative director with 
excellent managerial skills and a general foundation in TEFL and an 
academic director with strong TEFL teacher training and supervision 
experience; 

o instructors be hired on an hourly basis and brought into the 

program full-time as they prove themselves. Hire Bhould be based 
on ESL teaching ability — not on credentials or citizenship, plan 
on extensive pre and i^service teacher training/orientation; 

o two types of orieii£&6$«n ' to American culture be offered — one 
aimed at the short- teOB$lC, integrated with language study, and the 
other geared to adaptation to U.S. academic use for the university 
student, The latter should make use of the PCC library, computers 
and other services; and 

o provide remedial math and science for undergraduate students as 
determined necessary through use of Spanish language SAT tests. 



Recommendations for Immersion English/Cultural Orientation for Short Term 
Participants ; 

o Allow from 1 to 2 week program for short term participants. 

o House students (preferably) with American families, or else in dorm 
facilities, 

o Provide 5 hours a day of structured language classes, including cultural 
orientation, 

o Allow one to two hours of individualised study time, with counselor 
available for questions, for written homework, library time, magazine 
reading, English conversation, audio or videotape work, 

o Provide daily structured language acquisition through recreation activi- 
ties such as: team sports, board games, video movies, talent shows, 
skit night; and opportunities for interaction with English speakers from 
the College through dances, parties, contests, and games. 

o Heals (when not eating with families) that include typical American 
fare. 

o Insistence on English at all hours, with careful explanation of the phil- 
osophy and rationale provided in Spanish before the program 'begins. 

o Structure formal language part of program around specific conversational 
needs with a situational, not a grammatical focus. Include such topics 
as shopping, using a laundromat, vending machines, etc.; starting a con- 
versation with an American on the street, at a gathering, etc. 
Discuss acceptable and taboo topics, nonverbal communication, using the 




post office, a bank, a public telephone; asking for information and 
directions* 

Training for Long Term Academic Program Participants 



o Provide two types of training: immersion, live-in program if par- 
ticipants are studying full-time and a 10-hour/weekly program for par- 
ticipants who are still employed or studying. (If full-time, use 
the hours beyond formal study time for language acquisition activities.) 

o Provide initial English training in-country for those participants below 
a high intermediate level (450 TOEFL). In-country training 

— is more cost effective, 

— affords an opportunity for teachers to judge participants 1 
language learning ability and thus avoids possible attrition 
in the U.S. program, 

-~ provides an opportunity for remedial work in math and science 
if necessary, 

provides an opportunity for orientation to American culture to 
help prevent culture shock. 

o Provide final language training in the U.S. up to the TOEFL score 
required for each individual's program: 

Participants should, if possible, attend the language institute 
at the school they will attend for academic training, for sta- 
bility and also to allow integration of ESL and academic courses 
gradually rather than providing only English and then a full 
academic program. 

Allowing a "topping off in Biglish in the U.S. provides the 
candidate with extra confidence, even when the TOEFL score is 
already supposedly high enough to allow full-time academic 
work. 
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PANAMA OBSERVATI ONS 



ADULT LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 



0 Nova University ESL Classes 

0 Oxford School 

0 Panama Canal College 

0 Panama Canal Commission 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Instituto David in David 
Colegio Felix Ovares in David 

PRIVATE SCHOOL 

Instituto Cultural Libre Americano 



3 Observations 
3 Observations 
6 Observations 
2 Observations 



2 Observations 
2 Observations 



1 Observation 



0 
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PANAMA CONTACTS 



USAID 



Mr. Bernard Masters 
Chief 

Program Officer 

Mr. Michael Hacker 
Chief 

Office of Development Resources 

Ms. Aurita oton 
Training Officer 



USIS 



Mr. Allan Broehl 

Acting Chief 

Private Sector Officer 

Human Resources Development Officer 

Mr. Stephen Pulasky 
Program Officer 



Ms. Si grid Mai tre jean 
Cultural Affairs Officer 

Mr. TY»rrence Kneebone 
Cultural Affairs Officer 



Mr* Roy Glover 

Assistant Cultural Officer 

Ms. Teresita Appin 
Cultural Assistant 



MINISTRY OP EDUCATION 



Dr. Jorge Arosemena 

Vice Minister of Education 

Ms. Marcia Git tens 

Supervisor of Secondary Education 



Josepha Maria Prado 

Asesor, Relaciones Internacionales 



UNIVERSITY^ OF PANAMA 



Lie. Gloria Ho Dr. Adolf o Bishop 

Chairperson, English Department Academic Coordinator, English 

Department 
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UNIVERSITY CENTER AT CHIRIQUI, DAVID 



Prof, Roque Lagortta Sra. Hilda Pitti 

Director Coordinator, Regional English 

Program 

Prof. Christine de Alvarado Dra. Ruby Ferguson 

English Department English Department 



SANTA MARIA LA ANT I QUA UNIVERSITY 

Sra. Amarillis Tissero, MA 

Coordinator, Foreign Language Department 



OTHER INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING - EXTENSION PROGRAMS 



NOVA UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Pedro Cohen 

Professor and Architect of Masters 9 
in TEFL 



FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Ms* helva Lowe de Goodin 
Assistant Professor/ESL Coordinator 



PANAMA CANAL COLLEGE 
Dr. ited Corin 
Assistant Dean 

NOVA UNIVERSITY 
Ms. Patricia Ear le 
Director, ESL Program 

NOVA UNIVERSITY - PANAMA CANAL CAMPUS 

Dr. Martin Taylor 

Director 



PANAMA CANAL COLLEGE 
Mr. Ralph Howell 
ESL Coordinator 

FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Dr# Jorge Luis Quiros 
Resident Director 



NON-PROFIT INSTITUTIONS 



BALBOA YMCA 

Mr. Rrank De Abate, Director 

Mrs. Lors de Garcia, Director of English Program 



COMMERCIAL PROGRAMS 



AMERICAN LANGUAGE ACADEMY 
Mr. Terrence ibrd 
Educational Representative 

OXFORD SCHOOL 
Mr. Henry Cornell 
Director 



OXFORD SCHOOL 
Ms* Shiela see 

Director of Adolescent programs 

OXFORD SCHOOL 

Mr. Malcolm Griggs 

Academic Director 
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PANAMA CANNAL COMMISSION 



Mr* Fernando Manfredo Ms. July Baerg 

Deputy Administrator Training Plans and Project Director 

Mr. Ricardo R. \ferela 
Associate Director 
Human Resources 



PRIVATE VOLUNTARY ORGANI ZATION 



PATRONATO NACIONAL DE LA JUVENTUD RURAL PAH AM EH A 
Mr. Franklin Oduber 
Di rector 9 PANAJURU 



SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



1NSTITUTO DAVID 

Sra. Maritza de Palacios 

Director 

INSTITUTO DAVID 

Sra. Myrna de Miranda 

English Coordinator 



PRIVATE SCHOOL 



FELIX GLIVAKIES ©ONTRERAS 

Principal 

Secondary School 



INSTITUTO CULTURAL LIBRE AMERICANO 
Sra. Lucrecin Herrera Oozzarelii 
Director 
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Background 

Originally USAID/Belize declined the offer of services of an Biglish 
language assessment team. English is the official language of Belize; virtually 
all schooling is provided in Biglish, and scholars sent abroad for study in 
English-speaking countries have traditionally found no problem with the 
language, Belize's CAPS participants are expected to be equally proficient. 
However, the mission saw the availability of the assessment team in the area as 
an opportunity to examine other language-related problems which had arisen in 
discussions with Ministry of Education officials, and so later invited the team 
for that purpose. Thus the coordinator met with USAID/Belize and Ministry of 
Education representatives August 25-27 and the researchers spent four days in- 
country on September 5 and 11, 12, 13, making site visits to the northern area 
of Orange Walk and the southernmost region of Toledo in addition to meetings in 
Belize City and Belmopan. 

The Language Situation 

Claimed by the Spanish in the 1700 f s, Belize became a British colony in 
1862 and gained its independence only in 1981. English, as Belize's official 
language, unites a population of about 154,000 multiracial citizens. More than 
half are of African ancestry; one fifth are of mixed local Indian and European 
descent; another fifth are pure Amerindian. The remaining ten percent includes 
Europeans, East Indians, Chinese and Lebanese. 

Nearly half of the population, 47%, speaks Spanish as a first language. In 
most of the north and significant areas of the other regions, Spanish is the 
language of commerce, religion and family life, with English reserved for 
schooling and the print media. Television is also primarily a Spanish language 
phenomenon in the north, where Mexican transmissions are received more clearly 
than those from Belize City. Significant numbers of Salvadoran and Nicaraguan 
refugees, who began to arrive some seven years ago, form pockets of monolingual 
Spanish speakers in many rural areas. 

Maya-Mopan, K'ekchi, Yucateca and Garifuna speakers make up a full twenty 
percent of the population, with especially large concentrations of Mayans in the 
south. Related to the Guatemalan highland dwellers, the Mayans are likely to 
speak Spanish as a second language, adding Biglish as a third language only when 
they encounter the formal education system. Among the remaining population, the 
most common first language in Belize is not the national language, English, but 
Caribbean Creole, an English-based creole which follows grammatical and phonolo- 
gical patterns quite distinct from Biglish. ttie official language, while spoken 
as a mother tongue by few Belizeans, promotes unity among a multilingual popula- 
tion and allows easy, participation in world affairs. 

Despite the fact that so few Belizeans speak standard Biglish as a first 
language, it is the prescribed instructional medium throughout the Belizean 
school system. All texts are in Biglish, and teachers are expected to use 
English— usually exclusively— from the earliest levels. Even in areas of homo- 
geneous first language, such as the Spanish-speaking towns of the north and 
K'ekchi villages in the south, children enter schools where from the first day 
English is the medium of instruction. ttieir understandable language difficulty 
may be compounded by having native Creole-speaking teachers, who may be somewhat 
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less than totally proficient in English themselves. Thus a majority of Belizean 
children find themselves in the strange and complex linguistic environment of an 
unstructured -total immersion" language experience from their first day of 
class. 

The implications of continued use of English as the sole medium of instruc- 
tion have been explored by many investigators from both within and outside the 
country over the past decade. Arguments against the exclusive use of English 
focus on two areas: implied discrimination against certain ethnic groups and 
questions regarding the students' educational development. Language use is 
often a symbolic marker of membership in a social group, so there is concern 
that the school system's failure to accept a child's first language may lower 
self-esteem and possibly threaten the child's identification with others of the 
same ethnic group. Entering first graders may experience delayed development 
because the language they hear at school is initially unintelligible to them, 
setting them back academically as they are confronted simultaneously with a new 
language and pressure to develop reading and writing skills. 

While many within the educational system recognize the inherent unfairness 
of teaching Creole, Spanish and Mayan-speaking children as though their first 
language were English, there is not complete agreement regarding what should be 
done, some teachers understandably resort to communicating with the youngest 
Creole learners in their own language even when the administration may frown on 
the practice, while helping the Creole-speaking children, this only further 
alienates any Spanish or Mayan language speakers in the class who are likely to 
then fall behind the Creoles academically. A study done in one Spanish-speaking 
northern town showed that although 70% of the teachers sometimes used Creole in 
class, only 2% reported ever using Spanish. 

Creole-speaking children immersed in an English-only environment face 
nearly as difficult a situation as the speakers of other languages. Although 
many words may already be familiar, the structure and pronunciation of the 
languages are very different, creating confusion and the feeling that the 
child's native language is bad. 
i 

Provision of bilingual education would be one response to the problem, a 
solution that is both politically difficult and very expensive in terms of 
materials production and teacher training cost. A second response, much less 
costly, less time consuming and without political implications, is the teaching 
of English as a second— rather than first— language to Belizean children who 
enter school not speaking the language. 

The TESOL Project 

Tne Ministry of Education, using USAID Primary Education Project funding, 
began a modest project in December 1984 to develop language learning materials 
specifically designed for limited English students. Called the TESOL program, 
It included a simple language survey in order to identify the magnitude of th» 
language problems previously identified, a sketchy contrast! ve analysis of 
English and the major first languages, the drafting of a TESOL Reader and Skills 
Booklet, and teacher workshops planned primarily for the development of instruc- 
tional materials, in spite of major constraints, the two persons assigned to 
the project managed in only eight months to compile a very creative selection of 
culturally meaningful stories written by children from each of the major ethnic 
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groups, to draft a pilot curriculum guide, and to hold several teacher training 
seminars. As a pilot project it was an unqualified success, but the time and 
funding allottment did not allow the TESOL project, which officially came to a 
close this September, to make a major impact on teaching throughout the country. 
In order to accomplish that, a much more extensive program will be necessary. 

The assessment team met with officials from the Ministry of Education, 
observed schools in areas with strong ethnic minorities, and spent considerable 
time with the two persons in the Curriculum Development Unit of the Ministry of 
Education who are responsible for the TESOL project to discuss their draft of a 
proposal for further funding. 

Together, broad parameters of an expanded TESOL project were defined for 
presentation to possible funding agencies, including AID. Major recommendations 
for development of a TESOL project which would have major impact on the Belizean 
primary school system follow. 

Proposal Outline 

Program goal: To raise the functional literacy rate and lower the early 
school leaving rate of ethnic minority children by providing them with effective 
instruction in English as a second language prior to its use as the medium of 
instruction. 

Phase I 

o Define and recommend a clear national policy regarding the teaching of ESL 
in the elementary schools, including a definition of terms and the grade 
levels at which the program will apply. 

o Gather information on similar programs in other nations through resources 
such as books, curricula, syllabi, manuals, and study guides as mil as 
general information on the teaching of ESL to children. 

o Survey all Belirean primary schools to determine 

- number of entering speakers of each language 

- early school leaving rates by first language group 

- reading/writing competence by ethnic group at grade six 

- gross measure of teachers' competence in each major language 

o Set objectives for English language development by grade level. 

o Evaluate the extent to which the recently prepared TESOL Reader and Skills 
Booklet are being used and their perceived effectiveness. 

Phase II 

Arrant rgor one person, earmarked for a future position as TESL teacher 
trfliWfrir ftfc BELCAST, to do a master's degree in TESL in the United States 
or 

Ideif**ty md train a core of two primary school teachers from each district 
in $fe&S* flflCAodology during a summer institute, either in the U.S. or with 
U.sU fra&ructors. 
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o Draft written materials using members of the core of experienced Belizean 
primary school teachers who attended the above TESL institute. 

- an ESL curriculum guide/teacher's handbook for each grade 

- ESL learning materials for each grade 

Phase III 

o Introduce the new curriculum guides and learning materials as a pilot pro- 
ject in the core group teachers 9 schools. 

o Hold in-service sessions at each pilot school to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the drafted materials and to collect additional ideas and material for 
incorporation, including visuals and other teaching aids. 

o Revise and print the materials. 

Phase IV 

o Hold in-service training sessions in each district for all primary school 
teachers to: 

- Convey the nature and purpose of the ESL program 

- Encourage a mutual exchange of techniques teachers are already using 
to reach limited English speaking students 

- Introduce the new ESL materials 

- Train the teachers in effective ESL methods for children. 

o Design and implement a TESL course at BELCAST, ensuring that all graduating 
elementary school teachers have at least an introduction to the purpose and 
methods of teaching English as a second language to children. 

Phase V 

o Use the survey conducted in Riase I on early school leaving rate by 

language group as a pre-intervention measure to determine the degree to 
which ethnic minority children are staying in school after the TESL program 
has been in effect for at least two years. 

o Use the survey conducted in phase I comparing reading/wri ting skills by 
ethnic group to determine if the gap between ethnic minority and majority 
children has lessened after the TESL program has been in effect for at 
least two years. 

BELCAST 

An opportunity for providing an immersion English language experience to 
CAPS trainees at lower than U.S. cost exists in Belize. While there are no uni- 
versities in the country, the Belize Center of Arts, Science and technology, 
BELCAST, offers post-secondary instruction in several areas. 
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Since 1980 BELCAST has had a cultural and technical exchange with Panama 
through which BELCAST provides an ESL program for ten Panamanians who study with 
several possible objectives: (1) continuing studies at BELCAST, (2) studying in 
the U.S., or (3) returning to Panama to work. While the ESL program is 
currently primarily for Panamanians, other Spanish-speaking students do attend 
and BELCAST hopes to expand the program substantially in the future. 

The intensive program lasts 38 weeks for a total of 1330 hours. Students 
study seven hours per day, five days a week. Four hours per week are devoted to 
listening comprehension, thi'ee hours to dictation, nine hours to an oral skills 
class described as survival English, nine hours to "core" English which encom- 
passes all four skills, three hours to phonology (pronunciation exercises based 
on a contrast! ve analysis/ and six hours to reading comprehension . Students are 
expected to do one and a half to two hours of homework per night consisting of 
written activities. In addition, the program sponsors outside of class ESL 
activities such as information-gathering exercises, cultural nights and field 
trips. Finally, students are boarded with English-speaking families, British 
texts are used exclusively, but American materials are being introduced with the 
second language newspaper from New Readers Press. The textbooks are followed 
closely with emphasis on drills and some controlled group work as suggested in 
the text. 

Four teachers are employed in the program and they make extensive use of 
video and audio cassettes. The course coordinator, Mrs. Eve Aird, a former high 
school English teacher, is basically untrained in second language methodology 
but is aware of recent changes in language teaching and has constructed a viable 
and practical program* 

Two options exist for using the BELCAST program for CAPS participants: 1) 
integrating individual trainees or small groups into the existing program, or 2) 
designing a major CAPS preparatory training program using the BELCAST facilities 
and staff. The course coordinator, Mrs. Aird, seemed amenable to either, but 
the Mission may find the first alternative more attractive, especially as an 
option for providing academic English to participants ready to begin a program 
when none other is available. By housing the participant with a Belizean 
English-speaking family in an urban environment where English is used very 
often, although not exclusively, a near-immersion experience could be obtained. 

A large-scale immersion program could be designed for implementation in 
Belize City, run either through BELCAST or using the experience gained from 
their program. Several factors make Belize City a viable location: 

o relative ease of student placement with English-speaking families, at an 
estimated room and board cost of U.S. $150 per month, 

o availability of experienced teachers with excellent Diglish, needing 
only TESL methodology training, 

o available facilities, such as a centrally-located commercial or residen- 
tial building, and 

o absence of import restrictions on texts and other educational 
materials. 
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At least two factors mitigate against BELCAST as a viable option: the fact 
that it would probably not be acceptable to Guatemalans and its British orien- 
tation. These will need to be addressed. The latter can be changed through the 
use of American materials and the training of the teachers by American TESL 
experts. The former is more difficult, however. 
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BELIZE OBSERVATIONS 



Little Flower School 
Punta Gorda, Toledo 

San Antonio Roman Catholic School 
San Antonio , Toledo 

San Marcos Primary School 
San Marcos , Toledo 

Yocreek RC School 
Orange Walk District 

Liber tad Methodist School 
Corozal District 



3 Observations 



3 Observations 



3 Observations 



3 Observations 



3 Observations 



Buena Vista RC School 
Corozal District 



3 Observations 



San Luis RC School 
Orange Walk District 



3 Observations 
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BELIZE CONTACTS 
EMBASSY/USIA 

Mr. Keith Guthrie 

Charge D'Affairs 

(Also in charge of USIA Affairs) 



AID 



Mr. Diaries Jenkins 
Acting Mission Director 

Ms. Mary Ellen Tanamaly 
General Development Officer 



PEACE CORPS 



Mr. Joe Lovingood 
Co-Di rector 



MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 



Mr. Inez Sanchez Mr. Roy Cayetano 

Chief Education Officer Education Officer, Toledo District 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT UNIT 



Mrs. Faye Guillete 
Curriculum Development Assistant 

Ms. Linda Moguel 
Language Specialist 



BELCAST 



Ms, Cynthia Frank lyn 
Training Assistant 



Mr. Louis Linde 
Associate Director & CO. 



Mr. Ernest Raymond 
Head 



Mrs • Eve Ai rd 

ESL Program Director 



BELIZE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 



Dr. Colville Young 

English Teacher and Linguistic Expert 



BELIZE PARLIAMENT 



Mr. Carlos Castillo 
Speaker of the House 

(Also English teacher at St. John's College) 



ST. CATHERINE'S ACADEMY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 



Mrs. Alice Castillo 

English Teacher and Department Head 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Mr. Pach 

Resource Center Director, 
Yocreek School 

Mr. Santiago Garcia 
Principal, Yocreek School 

Mrs* Lucy West 
Acting Principal 
Libertad Methodist School 



Mr. Juaquin Boballa 

Principal 

Buena Vista School 

Mr. John Augustin 
Principal 

San Luis R.C. School 
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Background 

The tessi visited the ROCAP offices in Guatemala August 21 and 22, 
discussing the regional CAPS plans with Bi Nadeau, Acting Director of ROCAP, and 
Elaine Brineman, Health and Nutrition Officer. Several hours were spent at a 
ROCAP supported school in Honduras, the Panamerican Agricultural School, on 
September 3. The team also expected to see the Central American Institute for 
Business Administration (INCAE), in Costa Rica, but it was impossible due to the 
unavailability of key personnel there at the time of the team's Costa Rica 
visit* 

CAPS Plans and Priorities 

In addition to the Central American Peace Scholars sponsored by each indi- 
vidual mission, AID'S Regional Office for Central America and Panama, ROCAP, 
expects to provide short or long term U.S. training for over one thousand par- 
ticipants during the five year period. Fbcused on staff and faculty of 
national training and educational institutions, especially those serving low 
income clients, the scholarship program will supplement the institutions' 
training capabilities in three critical development areas: 

o vocational agriculture 

o health and nutrition education 

o business and public administration 

Toward this goal, ROCAP will work closely with several of the regional 
training institutions it has supported in the past, combining their local exper- 
tise in addressing Central American development issues with specialized training 
in the U.S. for the participants, drawn from low income groups where possible. 
Institutions involved include; 

For agriculture : 

The Tropical Agriculture Rr *arch and Training Center (CATIE) , 

and the Fa nam eric an School of Agriculture (EAP) in Zamorano, Honduras 

For health and nutrition education ; 

The Nutrition Institute for Central America and Panama (INCAP), in 
Guatemala City 

For business and public administration ; 

The Central feierican Institute for Business Administration (INCAE) , 
in Alajuela, Costa Rica 

The focus on Sv*se regional institutions should strengthen training capabi- 
lities throughout Central America and Panama through the linkages that are devel- 
oped between national, regional and U.S. institutions, producing a highly 
desirable multiplier effect. 



ROCAP expects soon to appoint a U.S. direct hire program manager to assume 
responsibility for more detailed planning and implementation of the regional 
CAPS program. Closer coordination between EPCAP and the person responsible for 
the CAPS program at each Central American mission is planned to avoid duplica- 
tion of efforts. 

Plans for English Language Preparation of Regional CAPS scholars 

The ROCAP plans for a regional CAPS program, in contrast to the plans of 
some of the bilateral missions, make specific reference to the question of par- 
ticipant language training needs. Zn addition, ROCAP seems to understand the 
potential of BigXish language instruction for contributing toward the larger 
goals the CAPS program, in addition to providing skills necessary for effec*- 
tive U.S. study. ROCAP's plan states that: 

"English language instruction will be an integral part of 
short term training* fthile the immediate objective of thi- 
sinstruction will be for participants to attain a minimum 
level of BigUah proficiency, the overall objective will be 
to improve the participant's tinder standing of the United 
States." 

Plans for short termers include continued Jhglish instruction during the 
U.S. based training component as well, since reading assignments i&ay be in 
English even though lectures are given in Spanish. Long term scholarship reci- 
pients, of necessity, will be given more extensive training, with the possible 
use of a bi national center, private institute or university mentioned in the 
plan. Remedial or transitional academic coursework is also identified as a 
possible component of preparatory training. Orientation programs are planned as 
part of the English language training, as a requirement during U.S. training, 
and as a formal pt&sentation to be developed and given by ROCAP prior to 
' participants' departure. It is assumed that both cultural and administrative 
orientations are included in this plan. 

Recommendations for English Language and Cultural Orientation 

The team recommends a two-pronged approach to meeting the needs of ROCAP 
participants in the CAPS program, ihe first approach is to strengthen existing 
English language programs at the regional institutions in order to enable them 
to provide the basic English and Orientation to American Culture needed by short 
term participants. The second is to establish an intensive English language 
training center at the Panamerican Agricultural School in Zamorano, Honduras, in 
order to provide candidates for long term degree programs vith the more exten- 
sive English language and academic study skills preparation they will freed. 

The three regional institutions through which ROCAP plans to upgrade 
health, agricultural and business administration training capabilities wifchin 
the region all have English language programs of some type* Ihey range from the 
informal short, ad hoc , often medically oriented courses at ZNCAP to the four 
hours a week of ELT required at Zamorano. The team's assessment of the language 
and orientation needs of CAPS short termers and recommendations for the content 
of a program to meet those needs have been described in another section of this 
paper. Such a program could conceivably be implemented at the regional institu- 
tions themselves rather than through a separate organization English language 
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and orientation for short termers, usually no longer than two weeks of training, 
could be added to the preparatory training already scheduled at the institu- 
tions, either concurrently with the other courses or in an intensive format 
following the training* In those cases where the participants enter with a 
higher than basic level of Biglish proficiency, likely to be frequent at some 
institutions, their English training might be fecussed on particular needs such 
as reading technical literature, in order to avoid duplication of effort, ROCAP 
staff should investigate the bilateral missions 1 CAPS plans for short term 
groups, especially in Oosta Rica, where private institutes may be training other 
CAPS groups; it might be more cost effective to use those programs than to 
establish a separate program at INCAE. 

Zamorano 

The Panamerican Agricultural School, EAP, is a private autonomous regional 
college (secondary schools lor agricultural education serving a highly select 
population of students throughout latin America. Funds from private cor- 
porations and international agencies, including AID, have supported the institu- 
tion since its establishment in 1941, and allow the school to award an automatic 
half scholarship to every student from endowment funds. Of the more than 2,000 
graduates of the school, more than three-quarters go on to higher studies in 
U.S. institutions at some point in their career. Consequently, Diglish plays an 
important role in their training. Most of the texts used are in English, and up 
to half of the coursework is in English, since many of the native Biglish 
speakers an the faculty -deliver their lectures in English. 

The current program at the school requires four hours a week of ELT during 
the first and second years. The program is run by two British citizens and 
British materials are used. 

The team was unable to observe classes in session in order to determine 
methodology or the effectiveness of instruction. Since nearly half the student 
body arrives already proficient in &sglish (graduates of bilingual secondary 
schools, English in the heme, etc.), it is not surprising that some 75% are 
able, on program completion, to enter U.S. academic situations without further 
language preparation. On the other hand, four hours a week is scarcely suf- 
ficient for those students arriving at the school without prior H/r preparation. 

The Dean of the school, Dr. Jorge Roman, is interested in offering an 
intensive preparatory program for students planning to enter Zamorano or U.S. 
university degree programs. He envisions a heavy academic program combining 
English, Mathematics, natural sciences and study skills in a serious residential 
environment requiring intensive study, the outstanding facilities and 
atmosphere at Zamorano would be very conducive to such a program. If it were 
made flexible enough to accommodate those CAPS scholars whose primary need is 
five or six hours a day of Biglish, and if time could be scheduled during the 
meal and evening hours, to provide opportunities for structured activities which 
promote language acquisition, such a program could be a very effective alter- 
native to sending CAPS participants in the ROCAP groups directly to the United 
States. 
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Annex #1 



Stateme nt of Work 



English Language Assessment in Central America 



Background : 

An explicit goal of each USAID mission in Central America is the development of 
effective English Language teaching. Improved language competence would facili- 
tate AID 9 s ability to recruit socially and economically disadvantaged indivi- 
duals throughout the years of the Central American Peace Scholars Program 
(CAPS); and will greatly enhance the future development of the United States' 
relationship with the region in the areas of education, trade, development and 
diplomacy. She assessment now proposed will produce information which each 
mission can use to determine how it will address language training for Peace 
Scholars, and in what ways it will seek to strengthen in-country English 
Language Training Programs. 

Objective : 

The purpose of this proposed assessment is to describe the general status of 
English Language teaching in the countries of Central America, as a first step 
in developing programs to strengthen in-country language instruction, in the 
following areas: 



° Public and private elementary and secondary schools and 
universities including the American School 

° Commercial language schools 

° Bi national centers 

° Technical institutes 

° Business or industrial training programs 

° tiedia instruction (TV, radio, print) 

This would include a description of programs, kinds of materials and test 
instruments used, methodologies, teacher preparation/education, the focus of the 
language instruction (e.g., reading, speaking, etc.) and the numbers of students 
enrolled and general assessment of the program's quality. 



Specific project objectives would be as follows: 

1. To identify English language requirements which might be met through; 

(a) Development of specialized programs or materials 

(b) Provision of additional materials or assessment instruments. 

(c) Teacher training 

(d) Linkages with other institutions, in-country, within Central America, 
and between Central American, U.S. and other institutions in the 
region. 

2. To identify the range of English language proficiency of currently enrolled 
students in selected programs in terms of listening, speaking, reading and 
writing skills and general capability of the program to prepare students 
for studying within an American university. 

3. To identify the resources available to AID within the English language 
teaching community and the availability of Ehglish language instruction for 
potential scholarship recipients in-country, considering: 

(a) Urban and rural areas 

(b) Male and female students 

(c) Socially disadvantaged and economically disadvantaged individuals 

(d) Different ethnic groups/linguistic groups 

4. To describe the general programs of English language instruction currently 
offered, including descriptions of: 

(a) Curriculum outlines and texts 

(b) Other materials 

(c) Teacher preparation and methodology 

(d) Assessment instruments 

(e) Use of technology (labs, media instruction) 

(f ) Special use, and intensive programs 

5. To describe teacher education programs for language teachers. * 

6. To identify the areas in which English language is used within the country 
*nd its perceived importance within these areas. 
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7. To identify ways in which Central American countries might share their 
resources; for example, in program outline or materials exchanges, joint 
teacher developnent institutes, combined secondary and tertiary development 
programs, etc. 

Contract Length ; 

Ihe contract will be for a period of 90 days. 
Scope of Work ; 

The contractor will be responsible for the following general procedures; 

1. To meet with individuals/organizations to collect data about general 
English language training/education and needs/problems to include; 

(a) U.S. government officials 

- USAID 

- USIA 

* Peace Corps 

(b) Host oountry government officials 

- Ministries of Education and Culture 

- Language teaching/education officials 

(c) Educators 

- University language program administrators and teachers 

• Secondary school language administrators and teachers 

- University teacher educators 

- Bi national Center staff 

(£) Commercial language programs 

(e) Classroom teachers and students at all levels 

(f) Training officers an3 administrators of English language instruc- 
tion programs offered within the private sector. 

2. The contractor would also visit classes as a sample of public and pri- 
vate secondary and tertiary institutions, including commercial and 
business or industrial training programs. 

During this time, a variety of materials would be collected or revised, 
including: 

(a) Curriculum outlines 

(b) Classroom texts and materials 

(c) Other general information about the program and the particular 
goals/problems 
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English language scores from commercial tests — ALIGU, Michigan, 
TOEFL, or other (test of spoken English, etc.) as well 'as of locally 
prepared tests would be collected. 

Performance Requirements and Documentation 

Upon completing performance of the contract, the contractor shall submit: 

1. A draft report which will include a series of conclusions and recommen- 
dations for each country. 

2. Preparation of a final report with individual country profiles and a 
series of general , regional conclusions and recommendations for devel- 
oping local and regional approaches to English language training which 
maximizes the resources of each country for presentatin to LAC/DR/EST 
and Central American missions. The Report will include 5 list of key 
individuals in the English language field of each country. 

Miscellaneous ; 

1. The contractor will be responsible for carrying out the study with 
minimal mission support. However, the following assistance prior to 
contractor arrival would facilitate efficient completion of the task: 

(a) Preidentif ication of principals, denoted above 

(b) Appointment schedules 

(c) Assistance with identifying outlying areas which should be visited 

2. Prior to departure, the team will meet with USIA and Peace Corps to 
review country-specific information and discuss the status of English 
language instruction in Central America. The team will inquire and 
report on USIA 9 8 plans related to indigenous English language instruc- 
tion in its Central American Program and about possible Peace Corps 
collaboration by country. 
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Annex #2 



INSTITUTIONS WITH PROGRAMS LEADING TO 
THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE IN TEACHING ENGLISH 
AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



University of California at Los Angeles 

Georgetown University 

New York University 

University of Pennsylvania 

Rutgers University 

University of Southern California 

Teachers College Columbia University 

University of Texas at Austin 



INSTITUTIONS WITH PROGRAMS LEADING TO 
THE MASTER'S DEGREE IN TEACHING . 
AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



American University 

University of Arizona 

Arizona State University 

Ball State University 

Boston State College 

Boston University 

Brigham Young University 

University of British Columbia 

University of California at Davis 

University of California at Los Angeles 

California State Uhiversity at Fresno 

Central Connecticut State Oollege 

Colorado State University 

Concordia University 

Cornell University 

Pairleigh Dickinson University 

University of Florida 

Florida International University 

Ge orgs town University 

University of Hawaii 

University of Houston 

Hunter College 

University of Illinois 

Indiana University 

Inter American University 

School of International Training 

University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

Kansas State University 

Kean College of New Jersey 

McGill University 



University of Michigan 
Michigan State University 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nevada at Reno 
University of New Hampshire 
University of New Mexico 
New York University 

State University of New York at Albany 
State University Oollege at Fredonia 
State University of New York at 

Stony Brook 
Northeastern Illinois University 
University of Northern Arizona 
University of Northern Iowa 
Ohio University 
University of the Pacific 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Portland State University 
Rutgers University 
St. Michael's College 
San firancisco state University 
San Jose State University 
University of Southern California 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Southern Mississippi 
Teachers College Columbia University 
Temple University 
University of Texas at Austin 
University of Texas at El Paso 
Univeristy of Utah 
West Chester. State Oollege 
University of Wisconsin at Madison 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 



INSTITUTIONS WITH PROGRAMS LEADING TO 
THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE IN TEACHING ENGLISH 
AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



Brigham Young Uiiversity-Havaii 
Central Connecticut State College 
Concordia University 
Goshen college 
University cf Hawaii 
Montclair State College 
University of New Mexico 
New York University 
Northeastern Illinois University 
University of Northern Iowa 
University of the Pacific 
University of Puerto Rico 
Queen's University 



Southern Illinois University 
University of Southern Mississippi 
University of Texas at El Paso 
Westfield state College 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 



INSTITUTIONS WITH PROGRAMS GRANTING A 
CERTIFICATE IN TEACHING ENGLISH 
AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



American University 

Brigham Young University 

University of California at Los Angeles 

Carleton Uni versi ty 

Concordia University 

George Brown College 

Georgetown University 

Goshen College 

University of Michigan 

Montclair State College 



University of Nebraska at Omaha 
Portland State University 
St. Michael 1 s College 
University of Toronto 
University of Wisconsin at Madison 



Annex #3 



U»S» CONTACT LIST 



AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Paul White 
Chief 

&£ucation, Science and Technology 
■JUatin American Bureau 

Dan S. Terrell 

Assistant Director for Policy 

and Evaluation 
Office of International Training 



Basil Buchanan 
Consultant 



Betsy Carter 

Coordinator of Participant 
Training 



UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 



Michael G. Stevens 
Acting Chief 

Division for the Study of the U»S« 

V* Scott Murback 
Chief 

English Language Programs 

De lores F. Rick 

English Teaching Officer 



Kyra Eberle 
Chief 

Centers Management 

Elizabeth Ann White 
English Teaching Officer 

Ruth Montalban 

English Teaching Officer 



PEACE CORPS 

Bill GBchwend John Guevin 

Special Assistant for Education Specialist 

the Caribbean Initiative 

Kathie Judge 

Patricia F. York Education Specialist 

Coordinator 

Initiative for Central America 



WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL CENTER 

Sarah L. Schafer 
Acting Director 

Washington International Center 
Meridian House International 

THE ECONOMICS INSTITUTE - BOULDER, COLORADO 



Dr. Winn Oven 
Director 



George Wilcox 
Assistant Director 



